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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 20, 1923 


The Register, $3.00 


N THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS to-day 

notice is given of the return of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER to its original price of $3.00 a year. Dr. 
Howard N. Brown, president of the Board of Trus- 
- tees, announced the change at the General Confer- 
ence in New Haven last Thursday. It was received 
with great approbation by the large assembly of the 
leading people of the church. 

Many persons spoke heartily for the enlargement 
of the circulation and influence. A report will be 
given in an early issue. We are now prepared to 
carry forward a definite campaign which will assist 
every parish in the communion to gather sub- 
seribers. The Circulation Department is communi- 
cating with the churches. As Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
said, the efficiency of a church member is doubled 
by reading THE Rreister. It was especially empha- 
sized that the same freedom and independence 
which each minister and each member of the laity 
requires for himself must be granted to the church 
paper in its editorial expression,—otherwise where 
were the consistency?-—-and that making the jour- 
nal the representative of Unitarianism meant not a 
staid, colorless thing, but a journal alive, filled with 
strong opinion and purpose, which would, indeed, 
provoke difference of opinion, and provide a place 
and free access to it for all who wished to set forth 
their own views. 

But the really deep and effectual duty of the 
paper is to tell the world what we are doing. That 
has been and is the chief object of the editorial 
policy. 

Nothing is plainer than the change which has 
come over the church in the past decade. The old 
individualism which sometimes became peculiarity 
and even abnormality, in both clergy and laity, has 
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passed. The person of proud Nordic pioneer tem- 
per finds he cannot survive to-day unless he learn 
a lesson from his historic Alpine confrére, who 
knows how to get on in the world by getting 
together with his kind. No man can live alone. 
We organize our life. We go on together with a 
mass consciousness illumined by truth and inspired 
by common freedom. 
It is also announced that, beginning with next 
week’s issue, THE REGISTER will publish Word and 
Work as a supplement, once each month, nine 
months in the year. The separate publication of 
that important church bulletin therefore ceases. 


Of President Coolidge 


F THE ASSUMPTION that Calvin Coolidge’s 

emergence from only local reputation to the 
Presidency was a “magnificent national blunder,” 
and that he is “a man made by a myth,” as an 
extra-liberal American weekly declares, we find 
that our cotemporary across the water, the Man- 
chester Guardian, is not fully persuaded. Who 
would be? Reading the story from the police 
strike in Boston, in 1919, to the succession by Mr. 
Coolidge to the Presidency, the English journal 
remarks that the case of “blundering” is not 
proved. In fact, “the alleged myth would scarcely 
be worth mentioning at all if it were not that its 
main outlines correspond to a well-marked trait 
in human nature.” Kipling comes to the case: 


Potiphar Gubbins, C.E., 

Stands at the top of the tree; ; 
And I muse on my bed on the reasons that led 

To the hoisting of Potiphar G. 


The rise of Mr. Coolidge is indissolubly related 
to the police strike. Without that, he would not 
have come thus early to great prominence in the 
Nation, unless some other extraordinary event had 
been his good fortune. 
even his friends agree that the President was 
born under a lucky constellation. Witness the 
record of his career. A strong man, but favored. 

But now a bit of history. When the police gave 
due warning they would go out and leave the city 
unprotected, it was a despicable thing, however 
much their pleas for better treatment had been 
disregarded by the authorities. Thirty-six hours 
ahead of the time for going the notice was given. 
A great alarm expressed itself by a distinguished 
committee of citizens who pleaded with Governor 
Coolidge to do something. He referred them to 
the Police Commissioner. The latter said the mili- 
tia would not be called. But the Governor could 
have legally intervened. The policemen left their 
posts as they- threatened. No one took their 
places because no one had been ordered to do so. A 
band of hooligans and thieves made the night an 
orgy, and the ill-fame of it was exploited in shriek- 
ing press reports over the world as an example of 
the lack of law and order in Boston, which some of 
us cherished and still cherish as a great city. 

It was a time of post-war incitability, of mob 


hysteria, when one needed but to say “red” to start — 


And speaking of fortune, ° 
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ariot. It was shameful. And we regretted exceed- 
ingly that the Governor did not sense the gravity 
of the situation in due season, seize the authority 
which was his, order the militia to patrol the 
streets, and, not least important, show the police- 
men that law and order is kept even in a crisis 
with great efficiency and promptitude. The people 


are capable in any emergency of being their own 


law and order! 
_ The damage done, the Governor did send a sen- 


tentious telegram to Samuel Gompers. It was 
that message which gave him fame. President 


Wilson from far-off Seattle, reading what the news- 
papers said, sent a thrilling telegram of congratu- 
lation. We were distressed because the community 
received an evil name when we could have settled 
the whole business and gone forward with the char- 
acteristic evenness of New England. So we end a 
famous episode that might have been a great 
achievement. 

Our feeling does not abate that in Calvin Cool- 
idge there is a strain of elemental strength that 
self-governing people rejoice in. The homely 
things he says and does are essentially sincere, 
though he is never without a sense of their political 
value. He is a politician. He looks usually into 
the heart of a situation, and, thanks to the life 
he lived with nature as a farmer’s son in the hard 
hills of Vermont, he gets the answer without frills 
or emotion. He knows nature and human nature. 
We know of instances in which he kept himself 
clear of acts, in themselves seemingly innocent, 
which might have embarrassed him. Some call 
him canny. He knows right from wrong, and that 
is no common gift. He decides things very much 
in the impersonal way of Woodrow Wilson, strange 
as that may seem. 

We are getting now to what we want most to 
convey. President Coolidge has the mystical gift 
we call religion. He always talks best about the 
timeless, universal things. They are platitudes, 
they are easy to say, but they also are true of all 
people, in all conditions, and for all purposes. 
Well said, they have the effect of haunting, pursu- 
ing truth. He can say them well. Of other men 
it has been true that they were not erudite, as 
President Coolidge obviously is not. His library 
is not that of a scholar, or even a wide reader. It 


_is small. But what of it? More people are spoiled 


by borrowing other people’s opinions than are 
builded up in power by their own. The President 
We might well close books for a while 
and see, hear, and come by this original way to 
saner action than half the learned do. 

A politician knows there are other men, and 
their experience and skill are always ready for 
service. The President will find them, use their 
talents, and get on with the day’s work. He will 
be guiltless of serious sins of commission. We hope 
he will not be too slow in an emergency, not be 
responsible for errors of omission. He will succeed. 
The people will find him a congenial candidate. 
They will elect him for his own sake to the office 
in which he now finds himself engrossed—and 


— So we prophesy. 
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He is a man of destiny, his neighbors have said 
these past years. He has never been defeated for 
office, and his candidacies number nearly a score. 
That is luck, surely, in the hazards of popular 
suffrage; but it is also strength,—at least the 
absence of offensiveness. You cannot separate the 
two. 

The tide of American sentiment sets in toward 
the world. President Coolidge was a League of 
Nations man. He was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in his second term on a platform that 
definitely committed his party to the League, with 
reservations. No word of change has come from 
him, No word will come, we dare to say. He will 
feel the heart of the people, his people, and his 
feeling will be sure. He will keep faith with his 
party counselors, but if the hard choice comes, 
as it may come, between their partisanship and the 
people’s desire, Calvin Coolidge will stand with the 
people, and greater still will be his victory. 

He is no magnificent blunder. He is no myth. 
One failure in action as we see it is more than 
overcome by a steady career that keeps closer to 
primal law than it does to the machinations of 
men, though there’s a shrewdness there that cannot 
be easily deceived. In fact, that understanding is 
but a phase of the greater knowledge of the law. 


Like a Story-Book 


HE GIFT of a half-million dollars to rebuild 

the Y. M. C. A. establishments destroyed by the 
earthquake in Tokyo and Yokohama, made by 
S. P. Fenn of Cleveland, Ohio, enlivens interest in 
the rise of this remarkable man of business. It 
is like the story-books, and we tell it as it appears 
in the papers: 

Mr. Fenn in his early days was a clerk in a Cleveland 
railroad office. It was the practice for the other clerks 
to work Sunday mornings to make up Saturday afternoons 
off which were given to baseball. Young Fenn remained 
at work Saturdays in order to attend church Sundays, and 
when asked to conform to the routine set by the ball- 
playing majority, he refused and tendered his resignation. 

Young Fenn had no other job in sight, and related his 
plight to a Y. M. C. A. mdn he met when both were en 
route to a “Y’ convention in Portland, Ore. When the 
latter had heard him through he said: 

“T’d like to have you work for me. 
when you get back to Cleveland.” 

The train companion proved to be the late Henry A. 
Sherwin, then president of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany. Mr. Fenn later availed himself of the offer and 
joined the corporation, in which he rose to his present 
post of vice-president. Mr. Sherwin and he were long asso- 
ciated in Y. M. C. A. projects, 


Come and see me 


Among our people, some are careless about 
church-going. This example gives us an oppor- 
tunity to make an assertion that we believe is true 
always and everywhere: 

Any family which neglects the duties of the 
church for two generations will ruin itself; and 
every family which attends religious ministries 
sincerely and intelligently will grow from strength 


-to strength, and prosperity will be in the house- 


hold. 
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Our Show Window Hurts Our Business 


Immigrants Look at Ellis Island, and say, Is This America? 


MBERICA IS NOT PLHASED to learn 
some things about Hllis Island. In his 
report on the conditions he found there, 
Sir Auckland Geddes, the British ambas- 
sador, has given the people food for 
profound thought and self-examination. 
The White Paper embodying his criticisms 
and recommendations has also adminis- 
tered a shock to Great Britain. It is an 
unusual situation—a situation to which 
many sensitive American consciences 
have reacted painfully for many years. 
As to the method of determining whether 
an immigrant is entitled to admission, 
Sir Auckland describes the legal proce- 
dure, and adds: 

“This arrangement, the theory of which 
is probably right, is nothing short of 
diabolic. For days some wretched créa- 
ture is kept in suspense. The appeal 
board at Washington, which advises the 
Secretary of Labor, works 6n paper rec- 
ords, tempered, I have heard it said, by 
political pressure. The Secretary of 
Labor may be busy—overwhelmed, per- 


haps—with work in connection with some - 


labor dispute, or anything. Days slip by 
into weeks, sometimes, before a decision 
is reached. When a doubt affects one 
member of a family, perhaps a child, the 
mental anguish may be excruciating. 

“The system is to blame. In my judg- 
ment there can be no question that power 
to decide shall be delegated by law to 
some one on the spot, with the facts and 
the people before him. If the United 
States Government will expedite the de- 
cision of appeals so that the results can 
be announced within twenty-four hours 
of the completed collection of facts, the 
anguish of Hllis Island will be appreci- 
ably reduced.” 

Straight talk, this, which has naturally 
eaused protest in America. And here is 
some more straight talk, couched in lan- 
guage which does not find frequent prece- 
dents in diplomatic communications: 

“Tn addition to immigrants, Ellis Island 
has to receive stowaways and men and 
women ordered to be deported. The con- 
ditions under which these unhappy crea- 
tures and those refused admittance for 
being in excess of quota spend their time 
on Ellis Island are perhaps as satisfactory 
as the building will permit. Personally, 
I should prefer imprisonment in Sing Sing 
to incarceration on Hllis Island awaiting 


deportation.” 
The sanitary conditions in various parts 
of the immigration “plant” at Ellis 


Island are also condemned in language 
that shows no mincing or evasion. One 
of the three alternatives recommended by 
the British ambassador for the creation 
of endurable conditions at our immigra- 
tion station—the Gateway to America for 
thousands of citizens to come, as it has 
been for millions who have come before— 
is “to abandon Ellis Island and build a 
complete station somewhere else in New 
York harbor or its shores,” 


. 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


It is not with personnel that Sir Auck- 
land is concerned in his report. Of indi- 
vidual officials he writes in the highest 
praise. That is especially the case with 
Robert BH. Tod, Mr. Curran’s predecessor 
as immigration commissioner, to whom 
he refers as a gentleman of independent 
means, who is a “sympathetic, kindly, en- 
ergetic, and efficient man, who holds office 
for patriotic reasons.” It is not men 
whom Sir Auckland blames for the condi- 
tions at Ellis Island, but the system itself. 

Ellis Island as it now-functions has 
long been recognized by many thoughtful 
Americans as a blot upon the national 


and possibilities, we are permitting the 
continuation of a system of introducing 
the alien to America which the representa- 
tive of a nation which is close kin to us 
in spirit and in blood finds it incumbent 
upon him as a matter of public duty to 
denounce, in some of its details, as “excru- 
ciating” and as productive of “anguish.” 

It is a poor show-window that we are 
exhibiting to the incoming alien at Hllis 
Island. The picture of America which he 
obtains at his first glimpse of the coun- 
try is, in many instances, the grim pic- 
ture of a heartless, unintelligent organiza- 
tion which recks little of the comfort, the 


AT THE GATEWAY OF THE COUNTRY 


This looks like a model, but it is Ellis Island, which is not a model, according to 
Ambassador Geddes’s scorching report 


escutcheon. The new immigration com- 
missioner, Mr. Curran, has a long record 
of public service requiring courage, intel- 
ligence, and energy to his credit. The 
position of public trust in which he now 
finds himself is worthy of his highest 
efforts. The problem is to discover a 
method to make the immigrant’s first view 
of America and American authority a 
national asset, and not, as now, a national 
liability. America has devoted generously 
of its means and of its moral force to 
make Americans out of the numerous 
races that come to these shores—races 
which in many instances lack the concep- 
tion of American ideals, American aims, 
and the American way of living. We are 


‘giving to the incoming immigrant the 


great advantages of our public-school sys- 
tem, of personal contact with the many 
deyoted men and women who are con- 
secrating their lives to the “Americaniza- 
tion” of the future America,—the America 
that we are building out of the human 
material that comes from the four quar- 
ters of the earth seeking freedom, oppor- 
tunity, and higher ideals. F 

And yet at the very gateway of our 
country, with all its generous impulses 


self-respect, and the susceptibilities of the 
man, the woman, or the child who is des- 
tined to attain to the full dignity of citi- 
zenship. 

The picture we ought to present is one 
of dignity, of benevolent interest, of gen- 
erous heed and study of the alien who 
comes to us. “Civis Romanus sum” was 
the proudest profession of the Roman Hm- 
pire when the Roman Empire was the 
mightiest factor in the world. “I am an 
American citizen” should be the proudest 
declaration of which an American is 
capable. 

Assuming that that American has 
passed into the country of his adoptien 
through Ellis Island, the memory of hu- 
miliation, of “anguish” is inseparable 
from the conditions at Ellis Island which 
Sir Auckland has described, analyzed, and 
recommended for remedial treatment. 
America should recognize the national dis- 
grace worked by these conditions and set 
earnestly about the task of devising 
means to wipe out this national disgrace. 

Of course, the consideration of dollars 
and cents, and not of good intentions, is 
involved in the situation. But can the 

(Continued on page 910) Par 
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New Polity Adopted Unanimously 


Attendance at New Haven 


Figures of probably the Last General 


Conference ~ 


1923 1921 


Attendance: 
M 


472 


229 


Churches 
Delegates 
Unaccredited 


Organizations 


229 
243 


Ministers 


The foregoing figures were presented 
by the Credential Committee, with the 
explanation that they were not exact, be- 
cause some persons in attendance had 
not properly registered. 


REAT EVENTS MAY OCCUR quietly. 

The General Conference yielded up 
its separate existence at New Haven last 
week without a word of opposition. Its 
“passing was quite as natural as that of 
the grain of corn that dies that there 
may be larger life in kind. There was no 
regret, but only gladness. The spirit has 
been greatly alive in the Unitarian Church 
these last years, and the appropriate re- 
forming of its body to accommodate the 
larger spiritual life has been growing 
until it is irresistible. This gradual re- 
organization is a wonderful thing for one 
to see from such a vantage-point as the 
office of THe Recistrr. From this place, 
which, to use a figure appropriate at 
once to the name of the church’s paper 
and to the era of the moving picture, 
registers the light and action of the com- 
munion, our body appears—it is, indeed— 
an organic unity, increasing in vitality 
and harmony all these days. 

The host of delegates and others went 
to the meeting this year chiefly to give 
their blessing to the ordering of what 
one may call the ways of Providence. 
They were in a happy and agreeable 
mood from beginning to end, because they 
were all heartily bent upon greater use- 
fulness, a nobler ministry to the world, 
and they wanted to adopt the proper 
mechanism for that purpose. 

It was a new variety of conference, so 
far as the program went, due primarily 
to the inspiration and guidance of the 
chairman of the Council, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop. His own interest is greatly in 
behalf of good understanding and co-op- 
eration with other Christian communions. 
That good zeal led him, with the appro- 
bation of his colleagues, to the presenta- 
tion of a program which brought brilliant 
leaders from other churches and from 
Social fields. Their exalted utterances on 
religion, applied to the needful and wait- 


a 
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ing world, were received with joy. The 
eall of the nations, in the person of Hon. 
George W. Wickersham, was one noble 
instance; another, that of industry, by 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell; the pro- 
hibition law, Herbert C. Parsons; the 
child, Miss Grace Abbott; the church, Dr. 
William P. Shriver; the minister, Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot. Of these and many 
others there will be adequate reports in 
forthcoming issues. : 

Mr. Lathrop, in the report of the Coun- 
cil, said: “It has been asked, ‘Why is 
it that there are not more Unitarians 
among those who are to address us? The 
answer is that we have thought of the 
Unitarian body in conference as rallying 
men and women of liberal mind without 
regard to affiliation, that they may find 
here the hospitable hearing which our 
principles prescribe, that we may gather 
from them the light which we need for 
our task of leadership, and that together 
we may plot and plan the tasks which 
the united liberal forces must perform.” 

Intense interest filled Battell Chapel 
last Wednesday, when the Polity Commis- 
sion presented its report through Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, chairman. This was 
the central and chief concern of the dele- 
gates. As Dr. Griffin explained the plan 
of reorganization, the approbation grew 
into a unanimous group mind. The Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, he said, was 
organized as a body of individuals at a 
time—in 1825—-when the consciousness of 
the congregations was little. It is still 
predominantly individual. The General 
Conference, which is fifty-eight years old, 
is, on the other hand, a body of repre- 
sentatives of churches. The proposed new 
order will absorb the congregational idea 
of the Conference, so that “in effect and 
by degrees, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will become an association of 
churches functioning through delegated 
representatives.” 

Of this new order many persons spoke. 
It was said by some one that it was good 
to depart from “the undemocratic, unchris- 
tian practice, where a part legislated for 
the whole.” Mr. Charles H. Strong said 
the administration of the church had 
been too centralized and provincialized ; 
that “the power had been vested in a very 
few persons.”’ Mr. Henry M. Williams 
remarked that the church must be demo- 
eratic and go back to the town-meeting 
principle, where every one had his full 
privilege. Representatives of denomina- 
tional agencies approved cordially. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot expressed the conviction 
that “the adoption of this action means a 
real step forward in simplifying and uni- 
fying the organized effort of our free fel- 
lowship.” The report will go before the 
Association next May for final adoption. 

It was good to hear many messages. 
There was Rey. William H. Drummond, 
who came from England to speak for the 


New Haven Action Significant Event in Unitarian History 


International Congress of Free Chris- 
tians and Other Religious Liberals, of 
which he is secretary. He spoke of the 
student movement in Europe as a bright 
light in the spiritual gloom of the peoples. 
And Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, who also 
came to America from HPngland to spend 
a year or more in service, said a new 
reformation must come. Protestantism in 
England, in its present form, is without 
power, he declared, and some of the so- 
ealled liberals, who must know what is 
coming, “say their liberal things, even if 
ambiguously,” because otherwise they 
would be criticised. “But,” he concluded, 
“this kind of liberalism is not worth 
enough to open a new religious era in 
England.” 

Herbert C. Parsons announced to the 
Temperance ®ociety meeting what is not 
obvious to all people—that bootlegging is 
not only a crime but a disgrace, and that 
violation of the prohibition law increases 
in unpopularity. John Burnet Nash, speak- 
ing before the Conference, quoted from 
the address that President Harding wrote 
but did not live to speak, as follows: 
*T tell you, my countrymen, the world 
needs more of Christ; the world needs the 
spirit of the man of Nazareth, and if we 
could bring into the relationships of hu- 
manity among ourselves, and among the 
nations of the world, the brotherhood 
that was taught by Christ, we would have 
a restored world; we would have little 
or none of war, and we would have a new 
hope for humanity throughout the earth.” 

Said Mr. Nash: “What a clarion call 
for the need to apply our cherished Chris- 
tian principles in actual life! It needs 
deeds, not words alone, to bring this 
brotherhood that was taught by Christ 
into the relationships of humanity. The 
message of the President is an echo across 
the ages of Christ’s own exhortation, two 
thousand years ago: 

“Be ye doers of the word, and not hear- 
ers only.” 

Many more things will be given at 
length in due season in these columns. 
There were, for example, among the not- 
able events of the week the launching 
of the student federation, the organization 
of an art society, and the continuing pro- 
gram of the young people. The laymen, 
it is needless to say, will have their full 
record in an early issue, and The Alliance 
likewise. 

One of the most important meetings was 
that which announced the return of the 
price of THE ReeisteR to $3.00 a year. 
When a showing was called for, of those 
who read the denominational paper, Bat- 
tell Chapel was a field of uplifted hands. 
It seemed everybody registered! Yet a 
large number of subscriptions were re- 
ceived, and many persons are sending the 
paper to student members of the churches 
away from home, and to their relatives 


-and friends. 
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The Way to More Naval Reduction 


H. P. HUSE 


Rear Admiral, United States Navy 


Rear Admiral Huse is a member of the General Board 
of the Navy. He represents in a high degree the thought 
of the leading military men of the Nation, of whom 
civilians, especially those who are sensitive about moral 
and spiritual values, sometimes entertain mistaken notions. 
There are blustering soldiers as there are soft-pated reli- 
gionists, but the world uses none of either in its day’s 
work. It is pertinent to quote a remark of Admiral Huse 
in this connection. He said, “An American admiral, having 
listened to the after-dinner speech of a certain Secretary 
of Staic who was generally credited with pacifist prin- 
ciples, invited attention to the fact that military men 
never bring about war; statesmen and diplomats do that 
and then leave it to military men to bring about peace.” 
Admiral Huse was a prominent member of the Institute 
of Politics. 


ET US ASSUME an argument between “A” and “B.” “A” 
urges disarmament with the retention of only sufficient 
military forces to maintain internal order, relying upon 

some form of co-operation among nations to avert foreign war. 
“B” stands for an armament capable of defending the country 
by force of arms against foreign aggression. 

Let us find the ground common to both sides of the question. 

“A” and “B” agree on the following points: 

1. That war is an unnatural and horrible condition, to be 
avoided if possible. 

2. That war is a very bad way to settle a question. 

3. That great armaments in the hands of an aggressive 
government are a threat to the peace of the world. 

4. That a great armament tends to make a government 
aggressive. 

5. That great armaments are likely to produce war through 
the sense of distrust and fear which they inspire. 

6. That competition in armaments imposes a heavy and 
senseless financial burden on the competing countries. 

7. That competition in armaments may of itself bring about 
war through the spirit of mutual distrust which it engenders. 

8. That in the case of two countries competing in armaments, 
that country which, having a temporary advantage, sees its 
rival likely to surpass it at some time in the future, will prob- 
ably seize the most opportune moment to attack. 

9. That nations are not likely to admit, even to themselves, 
any selfish reasons for going to war. They will always seek 
to defend their action under the plea of historic rights, or 
natural destiny, or some other high-sounding phrase. 

10. That the armament of a country should be reduced to 
the lowest limit of safety. 

Perhaps all military men would not accept all of these ten 
points, but I think that the number of those who would not 
accept them would be small. “A” would of course agree to 
them, but would go further, and in the case of the last one— 
that the armaments should be reduced to the lowest limit of 
safety—would not be at all satisfied with the limits placed 
by “B.” 

But I think we have made progress, for we have learned a 
few principles bearing on the subject, and we have found that 
“B,” although he stands for an armament sufficient to defend 
the country by force of arms, is not the warlike monster that 
“A” thought he was. He really seems to be quite reasonable. 
“B” on his side does not see why “A” considers some sort 
of armed force necessary to maintain internal order and resist 
attacks from within by mobs, insurrection, etc., while arguing 
against any armed force to resist attacks from without. If 
We cannot maintain order within the state without armed 


force, how can we hope to do so among the states of the 
world? - 


“A” and “B” should realize that there is no use in either 


of them taking extreme ground. Rather let them get together 
and seek more ground in common. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations gives them no help here, for the members thereof 
have greatly increased their armaments since the Coyenant 
went into effect instead of reducing them and relying for secur- 
ity upon the provisions of the Covenant. The League is grow- 
ing in efficiency and may yet devise some means of achieving 
the end desired. Meanwhile the European nations are showing 
no disposition to decrease their armaments. 

There is one ray of hope. Two years ago, the United 
States was drifting into war. The President of the United 
States called a council of the nations directly interested in 


the questions at issue. We all remember the intensely dramatic © 


incident of the first meeting, when the Secretary of State pro- 
posed a reduction of naval forces in accordance with a schedule 
which involved the immediate destruction of twenty-eight 
American, twenty British, and sixteen Japanese battleships, 
afloat or building. The sacrifice on the part of America was 


incomparably greater than that required of any other nation — 


under the terms offered. Her act in itself proved her good 
faith. She surrendered the supremacy of the sea, exchanging 


Minirary Power To-day 
According to Admiral Huse 


No country to-day has both an army of the first class 
and a navy of the first class. The United States and Great 
Britain have navies of the first class, but neither has a large 
army, and both are deficient in air force even for auxiliary 
naval purposes. France has the leading army of the world 


and also the leading air force. With a navy equal to that 
of the United States or of Great Britain, France would 
have the power to overcome any single power in the world. 
Japan has a great army and if she had carried out the naval 
policy she had prior to the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments would also have had a navy of 


the first class. Jt is not well for the peace-of the world 
that any country should control both sea and land. 


for it the esteem and trust of other nations, and averted war. 
The settlement of other difficult and dangerous issues followed 
as a natural consequence. The Washington treaties of 1922 
will stand higher and higher in the estimation of men as 
Years pass by, not only on account of their immediate effect, 
but also because they show the way for further action toward 
peace. - 
The treaty for the limitation of armaments limited 


The total tonnage.of battleships of the contracting powers; 
The size of battleships to be laid down hereafter ; 

The caliber of guns on battleships; 

The size of cruisers and the caliber of their guns; 

The total tonnage and the size of airplane carriers. 


One of the most important provisions was that relating 
to fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific. The result 
of this was to allay the very natural fears of Japan, who had 
visions of great fortresses on the island of Guam in the 
Philippines, and perhaps on the islands that stretch from 
Alaska to within threatening distance of her own shores. Th 


b 


; 


fully realized by the Japanese General Staff as it was by the 
General Board of our Navy. 

_ By a reasonable, broad-minded, and sensible treaty, ‘not 
devoid, it seems to me, of a certain spirit of altruism, or at 
least of an appreciation of the other nations’ point of view, 
the United States gained greater power than would have 
resulted from commissioning all the battleships she sacrificed. 
Supremacy on the seas would have brought with it rivalry, 
jealousy, suspicion, and distrust. By accepting the ratios of 
the treaty, the contrary effect has been produced. 

It is unfortunate that the ratios established for capital 
ships were not extended to all other types, but other powers 
refused to agree to this. When it is realized that the cost 
of a 10,000-ton cruiser is over $5,000,000 it is evident that com- 
petition in this class of vessels may become a serious issue. 
It is the policy of the United States Navy to strive to maintain 
her ratios in all types of vessels, but never to invite rivalry 
by exceeding that ratio. 

I think all sane Americans who have given any thought to 
the subject agree that our armament should be sufficient to 
insure the safety of the country. A sane treaty has shown 
how it can be limited to reasonable proportions without losing 
sight of this principle. There is no reason why the method 
should not be applied further. 
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The following conclusions are suggested: 

1. That the naval armaments of the nations of the world 
as they now exist can be reduced following the principles of 
the Washington Treaty on the Limitation of Armaments, but 
that, for reasons of strategy, this reduction cannot be carried 
beyond a certain point. 

2. That the principle of ratios already established for capital 
ships could advantageously be extended so as to include all 
types of fighting-ships. 

3. That an international convention providing that the arm- 
ing of merchant ships shall be prohibited is a necessary condi- 
tion for a real and effective limitation of armaments. 

4. That the use of false colors is inconsistent with modern 
ethics and should be prohibited. 

5. That the resolutions adopted at the Washington Confer- 
ence restricting the use of submarines in war are impossible 
of execution, and that it would be much better to require that 
submarines shall conform in all respects to the established 
rules for surface vessels of war. 

I believe that if the foregoing conclusions were accepted, 
a very material reduction in naval armaments could be agreed 
upon by the nations and carried into effect, and that no 
reduction is possible except ‘by agreement; and I further 
believe that such a reduction would in itself be a factor 
tending to diminish the probability of war. 


Are Sermons Out of Date? 


MARK MOHLER 


‘inactivities of the churches, have come in for a great 

deal of severe criticism from religious as well as non- 
religious leaders. When Dr. Francis E. Clark writes in the 
Yale Review on “The Menace of the Sermon,” it caunot be 
Said that the motive is anti-church propaganda. 

For the most part, however, this criticism does not go deep 
enough. Poor preaching and sermon-worship are the evils 
attacked, whereas these are only symptoms. The core of this 
cancerous condition in our church life is the fact that the 
Sunday sermon is an anachronism and should be replaced by 
Some method that will better serve the function involved. Let 
us consider this proposition. * 

First, we must agree as to the function which the sermon 
is intended to fulfill, for surely there is no merit in having 
talked for twenty or more minutes, or in having listened or 
slept while the talking was going on. Nor is it sufficient simply 
to have produced a literary work of art, though that char- 
acteristic should add to the effectiveness of the effort. The 
real purpose of preaching, however, is to cultivate conviction 
which will lead to the desired action. 

Now in generations past, men’s interrelations were simple 

and directly personal. The mass of the people knew nothing 
about the larger intercommunity and international con- 
tacts. Under such conditions the preacher’s task also was 

- simple. His congregation did not so much need to be told 
what to do as to be moved to do the duty of which they were 
already conscious. The appeal of the sermon, therefore, was 
emotional, whether based on a hell-fire theology or on a loye- 
thy-brother morality. 

To-day, as we all know, our social relations have become 
intricately complex. The development of corporations, eco- 
nomic, political, religious, etc., and the emphasizing of class 
groups have not eliminated personal morality, but have made 
it necessary to reinterpret the principles in order to apply 


G inact SERMONS, along with the other activities and 


them to new conditions. Moreover, the people as a whole are 


in our corporate relations. 


_body of people, is sharply divided thereon. 
agree with the point of view in the sermon object to being 


‘taking greater interest in national and international prob- 


lems. The recent activities of the Farm Bloc in Congress, 
however ineffective one may consider its activities, reflected 
the interest in these larger fields being manifested by the 
farmers. 

It must be evident that, in order to form intelligent convic- 
tions on this wide range of issues, the whole people must have 
adequate information. From whom are they to get it? From 
the politician, from the corporation president, from the labor 
leader, from the editor, from the social worker? Must the 
preacher, like the butcher, the baker, and others, be dependent 
for his information? Or shall he ignore these problems and 
confine his efforts to the emotional appeal? 

' Herein is the vital weakness of the modern sermon, namely, 
that the preacher appeals to the people to love their neighbors, 
but he does not tell them how that love can be best manifested 
As a rule, the nearest he comes 
to it is to suggest that, if your heart is right, the Lord will 
guide you—a doctrine that is demonstrated every moment to 
be precarious, to say the least. 

If the preacher does attempt to explain the how, he usually 
confines his remarks to generalities about doing “unto 
others as ye would that men should do unto you.” An excel- 
lent illustration of this was presented to me in the boast of 
a prominent minister that he had delivered a sermon on the 
League of Nations. and afterward people on both sides of the 
controversy praised him because, while he had not committed 
himself, they knew that he was on their side. Such preach- 
ing contributes nothing to the cultivation of right convictions 
on the problems of life, for the people were simply confirmed 
in their old notions or in their confusion as to what to do. 

In rare instances where the preacher discusses frankly the 
industrial, political, and other practical issues of the day, he 
gets into difficulty with the congregation, which, like any other 
Those who dis- 
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told: that they are sinners before God, and they withdraw from 
the church or perhaps start a campaign to remove the minister. 

Such preaching is opposed also by those who insist that the 
pulpit is not the place to discuss politics and “socialism”—a 
general term to designate any social doctrine not acceptable. 
They maintain that the preacher should keep to his field, 
namely, religion. I asked a man who took this position what 
he would include in religion. On his reply that he meant 
the great accepted ideals, I suggested that he name some of 
these, and the first one was “the rights of private property.” 
No incident could more completely illustrate the impos- 
sibility of separating religion and morality from economics 
and politics. Moral, principles are not something up in the 
clouds to be brought down to earth by “the man of God,” 
for only what is sound as a practical social policy is sound 
morally. The questions of wages, working hours and condi- 
tions, prices, transportation, fair return for investment, 
entrance into the League of Nations, etc., whatever conclusion 
one reaches on them, are just as much moral issues as a man’s 
personal relation to his next-door neighbor or to the neighbor’s 
wife. { 

But can the preacher treat all these issues adequately? 
He cannot, and that is why his sermon is an anachronism. He 
is trying to fulfill a necessary function in the very way that 
his predecessors did, despite the fact that the conditions have 
so changed as to make that method as obsolete as the horse- 
drawn street-car. Hither he confines his efforts to stirring 
emotions while the practical man, probably without any social 
conscience, provides the information by which the emotions 
are to be directed, or he speaks forth with a “Thus saith the 
Lord,” but without adequate information on the subject on 
which he presumes to give the final word. 

How can it be otherwise? No generalizations about the 
Golden Rule or the Ten Commandments will add one iota to 
our knowledge of conditions or of principles of action for the 
bettering of present conditions. Everybody quotes Moses and 
Jesus, the employer and the employee, the socialist and the 
capitalist, the nationalist and the internationalist. EXven the 
convicted criminal sobs out this mawkish sentiment in the 
hope of being allowed to continue in his evil. But the world 
cannot live by sentiment alone. It must have intelligence. 
The emotional sermonic appeal, like the movies, may tempo- 
rarily satisfy a certain type of human nature, but it can con- 
tribute nothing to the solution of our extremely technical and 
involved social problems, 

Even more obvious, if that is possible, is the fact that no 
preacher, nor any other one person, for that matter, can 
become an authority on all these social issues. It must be 
extremely aggravating to both employer and employee, if any 
of them still sit in the pews on Sunday, to hear a man who 
has read a few books and magazine articles on the wage ques- 
tion, probably for the most part all arriving at the same con- 
clusions, discourse with violent convictions on this issue to 
which they have devoted the greater part of their lifeeffort 
without discovering a satisfactory answer. ‘Two years ago at 
one of the Harvard Summer School of Theology lectures the 
professor asked the group of preachers gathered from all over 
the United States how many had read the Versailles Treaty in 
its entirety.. When only one or two hands were raised, the 
instructor added, “Then I will save you the embarrassment 
of inquiring how many of you have preached on it.” Here was 
an authority on international relations confessing that he 
could not see the outcome of all the conflicting interests in 
the world upheaval, while before him sat those who had to 
solve all the problems of the universe in twenty-minute 
sermons. 

Thinking people, therefore, in increasing numbers, either 
look upon the sermon as a concession to tradition or ignore 
it altogether. They find their information in the current litera- 
ture of the day and thereby are not confined to one opinion, 
inadequately grounded. As a result, the Sunday church Chau- 
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tauqua enterprise is failing of support, as the critics have 
observed. 

What is the remedy? It certainly will do no good to con- 
demn the preachers and the absent congregations. The ser- 
mon cannot be saved by ecclesiastical fiat, any more than our 
social problems can be solved by a “Thus saith the Lord.” 
Society must work out its own salvation, or it will experi- 
ence more fear and trembling than it has already. To do 
this, it must have practical facts rather than emotional fits. 
The people must be given access to all opinions, in order that 
they may judge for themselves. Religion’s contribution to 
knowledge on our problems will certainly not be a doctrine of 
the sacredness of private property, nor even primarily a con- 
cept of God, but rather the full realization of the worth of 
human life above every consideration of wealth and institu- 
tions. And the churches’ most likely method of contributing to 
this process of cultivating convictions is by replacing the 
sermon with debates and forums in which all sides of all 
issues are in turn discussed. 

This policy need not eliminate the service of worship, upon 
which the sermon is in reality an intrusion. Neither are the 
questions of the program and the hours insurmountable, though 
there is no time to discuss these here. On the other hand, 
this plan offers many advantages to the minister, who thus 
relieved may devote himself to a more specialized task. But 
above all these considerations is the fact that the Sunday 
sermon is an outgrown method and its continuance is an 
anachronism. 


> 


Nature’s Way* 


JAMES HARCOURT WEST 


A thousand years in thy long, patient sight 
Are as a day swift passed, a watch at night. 
- —Ancient Hymn to the Hvolving Force. 


The moonlit beach allured me; and its tide— 
Ceaseless, resistless—to my need replied. 


“O eager soul, so transient and so weak, 
Hear what my rote of endless years can speak: 
Through half a century thy toil was spent 
For peace on earth and discord’s banishment— 
Yet still must Love in sadness hide his face, 
Still Brotherhood meets bondage and disgrace! 
‘Thus all was vain,’ thou thinkest—sad in heart 
That from unfinished task thou soon must part. 
Learn, then, from Nature:—not the transient years, 
But vast millenniums, wring smiles from tears! 
Not in the span of one brief human life 
Couldst thou expect the end of human strife. 
Through countless weary eons I have rolled, 
And watched the nebule and stars grow old. 
From primal chaos and beginnings rude 
I saw rich beauty bloom, things fair from crude. 
These sands you tread were once earth’s solid rock, 
But ceaselessly I laved them,—shock on shock,— 
And after epochs fathomless and drear 
I crushed the contours of a hemisphere! 
Through myriad ages meager growth was seen, 
And yet, behold! to-day the earth is green: 
Her granite cliffs, in powdered grains brought low, 
Are whirled as dust by gentlest winds that blow. 
In the vast cycles of earth’s whirling race 
Man has existed but a moment’s space; 
Though now he blooms, Time’s wondrous cosmic flower, 
Not yet are his the spirit’s fruits and power. 
What though thou soon art numbered with the dead, 
Be not cast down, nor be disquieted ! 
Others shall follow thee, to still pursue 
And solve thy task, and summon sweet from rue. 
Man’s willfulness shall surely sometime cease; 
Read thou my parable and sleep in peace.” 


As on I paced, the surge still beat the shore, 
And strength and hopefulness were in its roar. 


*The author received a letter from a discouraged one, who, like 
so many of us, felt that though he had been working long for good, 
according to his light, so little seemed accomplished. 4 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


G. B. Shaw’s New “Hypothesis” 


eorge Bernard Shaw spoke in a more 
sober spirit than was once his wont, when 
he addressed a religious gathering a 
while ago in London. “You have to pro- 
ceed on the hypothesis,” he said, “that 
there is some Power working for certain 
things that you only partly understand. 
You may call that Power by whatever 
name you like, but it is there, and if you 
attempt to govern the earth or to bind 
people together by a system from which 
that factor is left out, you will find that 
it will not work. The attempts that have 
been made in modern times to work with- 
out that factor have ended among other 
things in the War of 1914-18, and they 
seem likely to produce another crop of 
very much the same results. You can 
only unite people on the recognition of 
that factor.” 


The Turk has Friends 


Turkey has important friends, at least 
“relative” friends, in the present turmoil 
in the Near East. Such an authority as 
‘Prof. William Linn Westermann, who 
goes to the faculty of Columbia Univer- 
sity this month, and Dr. BH. M. Harle, also 
of Columbia, and author of a recent. book 
on “Turkey, the Great Powers, and the 
Bagdad Railway,’ are both pro-Turkish 
in sympathy, according to Stanley High, 
who reports Professor Westermann’s round 
table at Williamstown. “Their reason- 
ing, based on long familiarity with the 
facts and. unhampered by prejudice,’ he 
says, “is that conditions in the Near Hast 
as between the Great Powers, Greece, 
and Turkey, are about six of one and 
half a dozen of the other, in the matter 

_of blame for conditions. Turks have 
massacred Christians, they agree. But 
Christians, with almost equal frequency, 
but with much less publicity, have mas- 
sacred Turks. They maintain, further, 
that the present Nationalist movement in 
Turkey—the movement that brought about 
the rout of the Great Powers at Lausanne 
—is a real, vital force. They believe it 
should be given a chance to prove its 
claim to honorable position in the coun- 
cils of the world. Strangely enough, this 
point of view, contrary to the popular and 
easy-going condemnation of the terrible 
Turk, coincides with that of the great ma- 
jority of business men and relief workers 
who have been long in touch with the Na- 
tionalists at Angora.” 


A Way out of Industrial Strife 


To improve industrial conditions, now 
acute in the coal industry, is the great 
concern of many church leaders. Rev. 
Kirby Page is one of them. He believes 
that strife can be abolished by what he 
calls “industrial processes of justice.” 
These involve a new attitude by both 
capital and labor. “We need,” he says, 
“strong organizations of employers and 
strong organizations of workers. What- 


ever may be the dangers that accompany 
the enormous concentration of capital and 
the powerful organizations of workers, 
the tendency is unmistakably in the di- 
rection of more and more powerful units 
on both sides. Several decades of expe- 
rience with anti-trust laws has not pre- 
vented the growth of huge corporations. 
Likewise the nation-wide attempt made 


by certain employer groups to destroy the- 


power of organized labor has failed. 
Since there seems to be so little chance 
of preventing employers and workers from 
organizing, it seems to be the part of wis- 
dom to direct our efforts toward changing 
the spirit and functions of these organiza- 
tions. For industrial autocracy by either 
group we must substitute industrial de- 
mocracy, with due process of law in this 
realm as in the realm of political govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it is far more 
important that the workers have a share 
in determining the conditions under which 
they do their daily work than it is that 
they should-have a right to participate 
in political government,” 


Peace Comes not by Economics 


Nothing could be more to the point than 
the comment on the Bok peace prize by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who says: “So long 
as all the people who discuss the problem 
remain in the region of finance, tariff, and 
industrial or commercial activity, no prog- 
ress is likely to be made, all those mat- 
ters having been in times past causes or 
promoters of war. If the contestants for 
Mr. Bok’s prizes remain in that region, 
your committee may be able to award the 
prizes, but the world will not gain much 
thereby.” 

Economics, in its various forms, has its 
place in human affairs, but it never won 
a moral victory in the history of the 
world. The true solution of peace is 
spiritual, and the only proper winner of 
the prize must be a person of religious 
understanding. 


As They do it in England 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship of 
England, which includes in its member- 
ship some of the leading Anglican prel- 
ates, has recently sent out a letter of 
exhortation to both the capitalists and 
the labor leaders of England. They speak 
straight at their object over there. To 
the capitalists, for example: “Would it 
not be the finest possible use you could 
make of your power and the position you 
have won to use them in taking the lead 
in thinking out and then working out a 
quite different system which would give 
all men at least a share of control and a 
responsible interest in the whole con- 
cern?” And this to the labor leaders: 
“We know very well how deep and sin- 
cere is the spiritual passion in the hearts 
of many of your best men. But something 
else is true also. In many of your meet- 
ings wild talk is left unchallenged in 


which the moral and religious instincts of 
ordinary people are outraged. .. . The in- 
stinct of our nation is such that no move- 
ment will ever succeed in Britain that is 
not based upon the acknowledgment of 
God, and of those eternal moral principles 
which are embodied in Christianity. If 
you do not use force, you must needs rely 
on moral power. And moral power comes 
only to those who rely on God.” 


The Worst Kind of Church 


“We have boys and girls growing up in 
our homes and schools, and because we 
love them we may well wonder about the 
church which will be waiting to receive 
them,” said Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
recently. “The worst kind of church that 
can possibly be offered to the allegiance of 
the new generation is an intolerant 
church. Ministers often bewail the fact 
that young people turn from religion to 
science for the regulative ideas of their 
lives. But this is easily explicable. Sci- 
ence treats a young man’s mind as though 
it were really important. A scientist says 
to a young man: ‘Here is the universe 
challenging our investigation. Here are 
the truths which we have seen, so far. 
Come, study with us! See what we al- 
ready have seen and then look further to 
see more, for science is an intellectual ad- 
venture for the truth.’ Can you imagine 
any man who is worth while turning 
from that call to the church, if the church 
seems to him to say: ‘Come and we will 
feed you opinions from a spoon. No 
thinking is allowed here except such as 
brings you to certain specified, predeter- 
mined conclusions. These prescribed 
opinions we will give you in advance of 
your thinking; now think, but only so 
as to reach these results.’ My friends, 
nothing in all the world is so much worth 
thinking of as God, Christ, the Bible, sin 
and salvation, the divine purposes for 
humankind, life everlasting. But you 
eannot challenge the dedicated thinking 
of this generation to these sublime themes 
upon any such terms as are laid down by 
an intolerant church.” 


In Prison Despite 
Religious Training 
Evidence is not wanting that inmates 
in the prisons in the State of New York 
are not there for lack of religious train- 
ing. According to a letter contributed to 
the New York Times by H. T. S., by far 
the greater number of the prisoners have 
had religious instruction, if statistics for 
1919 are an indication. The letter reads 
as follows: ‘During the year ended June 
30, 1919, of the 2,601 persons admitted to 
New York state prisons seventeen had had 
no religious instruction, of the 8,542 ad- 
mitted to the penitentiaries eighteen were 
in the same position, while of the 26,078 
admitted to the county jails 374 had grown: 

up without religion.” 
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How the People Still Fare under Roumanien rule 


Rev. Elmer 8S. Forbes and Mrs. 
Forbes have been spending the sum- 
mer in Europe. Fhe accompanying 
article by Mrs. Forbes brings fresh 
observation upon. the conditions in 
Hungary, where the people.have re- 
sorted to their religion for comfort 
and support in their hard sufferings 
under Roumanian rule, which does 
not yield in its rigor. 


AVING BEEN IN HUNGARY for up- 
ward of two weeks, it becomes one’s 
privilege, as is the way of travelers, to 
enlighten the world concerning the man- 
ners, customs, and traditions of the people. 


The first impression of the country after, 


crossing the mountains is of a great plain 
stretching as far as the eye can see, not 
covered, as are our own plains, with end- 
less waving grain or tall green corn, but 
a checkerboard like Alice’s Looking-Glass 
Land, the squares of every shade of green 
and yellow, marked off by darker lines of 
hedges and trees. Here and there are 
large herds—for Hurope—of cattle and 
sheep, and everywhere flocks of white 
geese followed by a little girl with a 
stick. IL did not suppose there were so 
‘many white geese in the world as we 
have seen here. 
ae 


There the approach to Budapest is her- 
alded, not by a pall of smoke, but by the 
hills and the swiftly flowing Danube, 
which, far from being “beautiful” and 
‘Dlue,” is palely green and muddy. The 
river rushing by the foot of the hills 
cuts the city in two, and unites it again 
with fine bridges. On the hills are the 
inevitable old fortress; the Emperor’s 
immense palace, in one wing of which 
Admiral Horthy now lives, although the 
royal apartments are kept silent and 
empty; the ancient Coronation Church; 
and at their feet the Buda section of the 
town. On. the opposite level shore lies 
the city proper—a beautiful city domi- 
nated by vast, splendid public buildings, 
with wide, clean streets and many open 
squares full of trees and flowers. It is 
hard to understand how the country could 
have needed such huge official piles even 
in the days of its prosperity. - They are 
undoubtedly due to the expansive German 
influence, but now, in the time of its 
woe, they are tragic. The streets and 
the people: remind one strongly of Paris 
and the French, whom they still admire 
in spite of the war ; but the buildings show 
a curious mingling of Oriental magnifi- 
cence and German solidity. 

-, One of the many paradoxes of the war 
seems: to be that the Hungarians were 
compelled by sorry political circumstances 
to fight on the side of countries that they 
feared and hated and against the people 
they really loved. It is said that they 
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refused to fight the Italians, their heredi- 
tary allies against the Austrians, and even 
now they would far rather speak French 
than German. Their antagonism, if they 
really had any, was against the Russians 
and the Roumanians, which does not make 
it any easier to endure watching these 
latter enjoy what once was theirs. 

The war, with all the horrors which 
have followed in its train, has by no 
means developed in the Hungarians a love 
for their late allies, whom they scorn and 
detest as the cause of all their woes. Nor 
are they without justification for these 
feelings. There are many stories of bat- 
tles behind the lines between Hungarians 
and Germans, and personal experiences 
which seem to prove that Teutons’ behay- 
ior with their allies was not very different 
from that in the enemies’ country. 

After the war came the Béla Kun Bol- 
shevik reign of terror for -six months, 
when, as one man told us, people were 
hanged and shot all over the great square 
in front of the Parliament buildings. Four 
hundred were lined up along the wall 
and shot in one day. People were in con- 
stant terror of their lives, because sol- 
diers and workmen would burst open 
their doors and rush. through their apart- 
ments at any time, taking whatever 
pleased them. But suppose one did es- 
cape assassination and robbery, the only 
way to obtain food was to stand for hours 
in the streets, only perhaps to be refused 
at last because the woman was wearing a 
hat and was therefore a bourgeoise. 

Finally the peace treaty was signed and 
two-thirds of their land was given over 
to hated neighbors. It is little wonder 
that they are bitter and sick at heart, for 
their present troubles are in some ways 
worse than what they endured during and 
after the war. Then they could grit their 
teeth, pray, and go on fighting, because 
there must soon come an end. But to 
their present troubles there isno end. All 
that any man can see is a sliding down 
and down from worse to worst, and what 
that worst may be, no one ventures to 
predict. A country, searcely a third of its 
former size, entirely surrounded by neigh- 
bors who are enjoying what once was 
theirs—neighbors of different races, 
ideals, religions, who probably, because for 
centuries they have had to live close to- 
gether, have always quarreled. 


te 


Central Europe is a good deal like a 
household in which a dozen families are 
compelled to live in too close quarters. No 
one has elbow-room; no one can ever 
start his Victrola without disturbing every 
one else, especially the sick man in the 
next room; no one has money enough to 
pay his debts. Every one borrows cups 
of sugar and flour from every one else— 


persons even go in and help themselves” 
if chance offers. Yet each is most tena- 
cious of his rights, most proud of his 
family, and frankly scornful of the neigh- 
bors. 

If you can place next to that picture 
another, in the center of which one of the 
families stands at bay, surrounded by all 
the others, each of whom has acquired in 
one way or another some possession of the 
unfortunates in the foreground, you can 
perhaps imagine a little of what Hun- 
gary’s situation is to-day. No wonder 
that on the streets they sell post-cards 
bearing the map, with the inscription, 
“Hungary flogged and insulted and cruci- 
fied,” and others with the broken crown 
and coat of arms, saying: “The coat of 
arms, for thousands of years symbol of 
the rivers and mountains, wrenched from 
the country. We shall never endure it.” 


te 


Since the war, the people have adopted 
a new creed, which, set to music, has be- 
come.a sort of national anthem: 


I believe in one God. 

I believe in one Eternal Truth. © 

I believe in the resurrection of Hungary. 

Amen. 

All this is terrible. But what can we 
do about it? Not much, it seems, because 
the wrongs are too great and too deep- 
seated. But at least we can lighten an 
individual burden here and there. 

Religion in Europe is mixed up with 
politics and education in a way that is 
difficult for us to understand even when ~ 
there is only one state church. But in 
Hungary, where all churches are on an 
equality, where religious freedom has 
been one of the most cherished tradi- 
tions, the problem is much more per- 
plexing. j 

Each religious body has an authorized 
head, who is not only the leader in church 
affairs, the chief of the clergy, and the 
overseer of religious instruction in the 
schools and colleges, but also sits in Par- 
liament. So that we have the—to us— 
anomalous situation of Calvinist, Presby- 
terian, Unitarian, and Roman Catholic 
bishops all sitting side by side in the House 
of Lords and hobnobbing outside; that is, 
they did sit thus in the good old days. 
But since the Republic, the House of 
Lords has been suspended. A large part of 
secular education and all the religious is 
the direct charge of the churches; and 
schools and colleges are maintained by 
means of endowments and the income 
from property which they have held for 
many years. 

In Torda, a town of Transylvania, there 
is a large square called Religious Liberty 
Square, a name which beautifully typi- 
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fies the situation; but the Roumanians, 


coming in, have changed everything, in- 


eluding the name of the square. 

The Greek Orthodox being their state 
church, under various pretexts, chiefly 
that there are too many educational and 
religious establishments anyway, they are 


ib isoning and banishing the clergy of 


all other churches impartially, closing the 
schools and taking the endowments. Pre- 
tending to buy the property, they take it, 
paying at pre-war valuation and selling 


‘it again in present depreciated money, 


paying, for example, 2,000 lei and selling 


‘for 60,000. All these unfortunate men 


‘and many others, followed by their stu- 
dents, have flocked into Budapest, already 
filled to overflowing. They have no busi- 
ness, no homes, no money. A Presbyte- 
rian minister told me that he had been 
banished on pain of death, and was not 
even allowed to go home for his son’s 
funeral, recently. A well-known young 
Unitarian minister was thrown into jail 
last winter and was left for two days with- 
out food or water. Through the efforts of 
friends he was finally released and sent 
eut of the country. - Telling the story, he 
added in a matter-of-fact tone that he 
didn’t really mind it, though, because he 
wasn’t flogged. And when, in horror, we 
thought we must have misunderstood him, 
he said, “Oh, yes, lots of people were.” 
The clergy are not the only people ban- 
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government clerks and under-officials by 
hundreds have been ordered to leave the 
country to make room for Roumanians. 
Often they are given only twenty-four 
hours’ notice, which of course means leay- 
ing practically everything they own be- 
hind them. At best they were poorly paid, 
and now in a strange city, with their 
wives and children, they are penniless. 
On the outskirts of Budapest a number 
of camps for these and other unfortunates 
have been established, the original build- 


ings being small, low frame or concrete 


houses built for soldiers during the war, 
and since then added to as the need has 
grown. Walking down the narrow path- 
way between the pitiful little gardens 
which fronted the rows on rows of these 
tiny houses, it was hard to believe that 
the barefoot women and children had seen 
better days. Practically no men were 
about, which we hoped meant that they 
had found work. 

The most striking characteristic of .the 
camp, after one had gotten used to the 
scantily-clothed children and the sad-eyed 
women, was the spotlessness, the extreme 
cleanliness of the place. Outside each 
door, guarding the tiny flower-or vege- 
table garden, was a chicken-coop or a 
pigpen, while wandering about at will 
were the inevitable white geese and 
equally white goats; but so clean were 
they all, that the only odors were the per- 
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hardly believe that pigs in Hungary are 
sweet-smelling, but it is a fact. 

At one end of the long rows of houses 
was a concrete swimming-pool, the most 
cheerful spot in the landscape, where 
many children were playing. But all 
around the pool were longing, forlorn 
little ones who could not pay the fee of 
three cents a week. 

Bare feet and scanty clothes do very 
well during the hot summer, when chil- 
dren can play in the sun all day. But 
what of the dreary European winter, cold 
and damp, when lack of sufficient clothing 
keeps them inside the tiny two or three 
room huts, and coal is scarce and ex- 
pensive? 

We visited one very well conducted 
factory where women and girls were 
largely employed. Their day began at 
eight and ended at seven, with no time 
off except at their own expense. Wages 
ranged from a dollar and a half to three 
dollars a week. Sugar cost fifteen cents 
a pound, and rice about twelve cents. 
With those few items as a starter, it is 
not hard to reckon how long it would take 
to earn clothes for a family after the 
necessary food—chiefly black bread—had 
been paid for. 

There may be, and undoubtedly are, 
people in Europe worse off, colder, hun- 
grier, and more sad, but that is no reason 
why we should not share with these our 


ished. Professional men, and especially 


fumes of the flowers. 


Americans will abundance and comfort. 


CORRESPONDE 


The Best Defense of America 


To the Editor of Tue CHRISTIAN RuGIsTER :— 


Ears that have hearkened to the teachings of Jesus can 

never be deaf to the cry for justice in behalf of the weak. 
May I call the attention of your readers to such an appeal? 
- On April 15, 1920, bandits attacked and killed a factory 
paymaster and his guard on the streets of South Braintree, 
Mass., and escaped with $15,000 in an automobile. Stirred 
by previous baffling crimes of the same sort, the public nat- 
urally demanded prompt discovery and punishment of the 
robbers. 

On May 5, 1920, two Italians, Niccola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, were arrested. They were at that time arranging 
a meeting to raise funds for the defense of a fellow socialist 
under custody in New York. They had been draft-dodgers. 
They carried revolvers. These facts, according to the defense, 
explain their conduct and false statements at their arrest, 
the cause of which they did not know for some time. 

At the trial for the Braintree murder, these facts naturally 
created a prejudice against them, which even the testimony 
of Sacco’s employer to his good character could not overcome. 
But conviction turned upon the question of identity. A few 
witnesses testified that they were the bandits. Each had 
eleyen witnesses to prove that he was elsewhere on that date. 
The difficulty of identifying, months after the event, strangers 
seen at some distance in the midst of such excitement, is 
obyious. The impression made upon me by the testimony 
reported in the daily press was that the jury could not pos- 
sibly convict. I realized that the whole of the evidence might 
make a different impression. Two observers, sent by a local 
federation of churches, also felt that the charge was not 


a 
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proved. The jury, however, brought in a verdict of guilty. 
The defense filed exceptions and applied for a new trial. 
The hearing on this application has been postponed for various 
reasons and is now fixed for October 1. 

The defense claims to have new evidence to discredit the 
testimony of the witnesses who identified the defendants with 
the bandits; a new witness who stood within ten feet of the 
man who fired and is positive that it was neither Sacco nor 
Vanzetti; and new expert testimony to the effect that the 
fatal bullet could not have come from Sacco’s gun. 

Of course, only legal procedure can establish these points. 
But it would seem simple justice that the defense should have 
a chance.to prove that it has new evidence, and to present its 
ease fully if a new trial is granted. 

All this requires funds. Unfortunately the state does not 
provide a “public defender” as well as a pwblic prosecutor,— 
a fact which obviously puts the poor at a disadvantage in our 
courts. So long and complicated a case has naturally 
exhausted the resources of the defendants and their friends. 
I learn that the defense will suffer great disadvantage unless 
several thousand dollars are raised at once. 

Contributions to the defense fund do not prejudge the 
ease. Justice and humanity require that none, least of all 
“the stranger within our gates,” should suffer injustice because 
of his poverty. These men may hold mistaken social views, 
but the best defense of America against “socialism” is to 
show that even the “socialist” will be given every legal right. 

Contributions should be sent to the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense 
Committee, 256 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 

Yours for the good name of America. 


SoMpRVILLE, Mass. EH. Tartmaper Roor. 
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ce ABOUT BOOKS 


Dr 


THIS, BOOKS CAN DO 


HIS, books can do;—nor this alone; they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live; 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise, 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise; 
Their aid they yield to all: they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone; 
Unlike the hard, the selfish and the proud, 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd; 
Nor tell the various people various things, 
But show to subjects what they show to kings. 


—Crabbe. 


The Bible, 
a Record of Progress 


HAROLD BH. B. SPEIGHT 


The late Dean Hodges has left us a 
volume* at once interesting and scholarly. 
He has the unusual gift of placing the 
books of the Bible in a setting which re- 
lates them closely to contemporary litera- 
ture and to current events without bur- 
dening the reader with a great deal of 
technical matter. The Bible is pictured 
as a record of progress. It is “not an 
account of a series of monotonous cen- 
turies, like the annals of a stagnant 
people; it is a record of progress, out of 
ignorance into better knowledge, from 
lower into higher ideals; it is as inter- 
esting as a river on its varied way from 
the mountains to the sea.” “It is not 
to be read all in one tone of voice.” We 
have seldom handled a volume so appro- 
priate to the needs of the layman, who 
desires to profit by recent competent 
scholarship and is willing to accept the 
eonclusions of an honest student, but who 
is not equipped .to foliow in detail the 
arguments for and against various conjec- 
tures as to date and authorship. 

Professor Phelps has undertaken a 
rather novel task in his volume on 
Human Nature in the Bible.j That he 
brings to this task the results of a wide 
reading may be taken for granted, but 
the volume is nene the less disappoint- 
ing. It is curiously uncritical, as when 
Mr. Phelps, speaking of the Ninetieth 
Psalm, says, “It could not have been writ- 
ten by Moses, I suppose, because it speaks 
of the age of man, seventy years with an 
occasional extension to eighty, as being 
normai; whereas in the early days of 
Jewish history a much longer life was 
often recorded, Moses himself dying at the 
age of one hundred and twenty.” Mr. 
Phelps has read the Scriptures with an 
eye to the dramatic, and especially to the 


*How To Know THE BIBLE. By George 
one Indianapolis : Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


+HUMAN NATURE IN THE BiBLB. By William 
Lyon Phelps. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.00. 


humorous, incidents and stories. His in- 
terpretations of patriarchal motives and 
behavior by the help of very modern 
parallels indicates his conviction that 
human nature one or two thousand years 
before Christ and human nature to-day 
are essentially similar, but his method at 
times verges on the ludicrous. It is a 
great satisfaction to find a portion of the 
volume devoted to the Apocrypha, which 
is so commonly neglected. In this sec- 
tion Mr. Phelps is an interesting explorer 
to follow. His book would have had more 
value if a larger proportion of the text 
had been devoted to such interpretations 
as he offers, near the close, in dealing 
with the poetical parts of the Bible. 

Professor Bacon offers a very illuminat- 
ing studyt of the use which Jesus and 
Paul made of the Jewish Scriptures, He 
shows that Christianity did not emanci- 
pate itself at a single stroke from servi- 
tude to literalism, but obtained its free- 
dom only at a great price. The spirit of 
the Teacher who dared to set his own 
message in bold opposition to what had 
been said by “those of old time,’ and 
the powerful attack made by the Apostle 
Paul against those who assaulted the 
letter of the law remained to inspire ad- 
vocates of the doctrine of progressive rev- 
elation. “The New Testament supplies 
in the finished product but the ferment 
out of which must come the next great 
secular development of religion, the ad- 
vance from letter to spirit, from the use 
of the records and documents of religious 
experience in the past as if conformity to 
their standards guaranteed eternal life, 
to a use of them as a means of contact 
with the life of God and man.” 


Constantly Expanding Ideals 


TH» Morau Lire of THE HEBREWS. By J. M. 
Powis Smith. The University of Chicago Press. 
$2.25. 


Thirty years ago one of the greatest 
preachers in America was driven from 
his pulpit in St. Louis for preaching a 


tHe OPeNED TO US THH ScRIPTURDS. By 
Benjamin W. Bacon. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company. $1.00. 
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sermon on the development of the idea of 
God in the Old Testament. How fast and 
far the world has moved since then is 
shown not only by the fact that his de- 
nomination long ago received him back, 
but by the appearance of such a book as 
this for the instruction of young people 
in ideas regarded as heretical a generation 
ago. The author, a scholar thoroughly 
equal to his task, has an excellent style, 
so that he makes his story live. That 
story is one of “constantly expanding 
ideals with the slow and heavy move- 
ment of the masses being constantly stimu- 
lated by the spur of noble-minded leader- 
ship,” We see the conflict in Israel’s 
life between ritual and morals, between 
tradition and progress. It is doubtful if 
any people ever traveled farther in so 
short a time. How they advanced from 
ritual and utilitarian conceptions of good- 
ness to pure disinterested piety is told by 
Dr. Smith in a clear and fascinating way. 
Teachers of advanced classes in colleges 
and schools of religion will do well to 
examine this book. It is probably what 
some of them have been waiting for. 
G@. B. D. 


Jesus as Apocalyptic Prophet 


' Tun Haruimst SouRcES FOR THE LIFH OF 
Jusus. By F. Crawford Burkitt. New York: 
BH. P. Dutton € Oo. $1.75. 

The appearance of a second edition of 
this introduction to the study of the Synop- 
tic Gospels is evidence of its value. It is 
a brief and pointed exposition written by 
a master who has thoroughly grasped the 
problem and knows the limitations of our 
knowledge as well as the firmly estab- 
lished results of criticism. It is a con- 
vincing statement of the two-sources 
theory. The distinctive and most valu- 
able aspect of Burkitt’s book is the em- 
phasis given to the historical importance 
of Mark’s portrayal of the career of 
Jesus as an apocalyptic prophet. This is 
made the more pointed by references to 
the divergent anti-eschatological inter- 
pretation by Prof. Benjamin Bacon. 
Nevertheless, granting the necessity of 
the view of Burkitt, it is quite possible 
to object that his presentation of it with 
its obscuration of the substance of the 
preaching of Jesus is, after all, not a 
just statement of the history in question. 

F. A. ©, 


In Black or Red 


Books 1n BLACK on Rev. By Edmund Lester 
Pearson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. f 

As I Was Sayine. By Horace J. Bridges. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $2.50. 

CLASSICS oF THE Sout’s Quest. By R. H. 
Welsh. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 

In the Canterbury Tales we are told of 
the Oxford clerk who had at his “beddes 
hed twenty bookes clad in black or red.” 
Mr. Pearson has taken over these words 
to suggest the curious books about which 
he writes. For the lover of books this is 
a delightful volume, a book about oddities 
rather than rarities. Concerning the col- 
lecting of rare and valuable books, Mr. 
Pearson says he knows no more than he 
does about the operations on Wall Street, 
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HORACE J. BRIDGES 


but he has found much delight in the pur- 
suit of those curious books whose interest 
springs not from their price. So he writes 
of literary hoaxes, one of which he him- 
self perpetrated, about children’s books 
of a previous generation, about dime 
novels and books of slang, about Timothy 
Dexter, an eccentric Yankee who appended 
a note to his pamphlet, A Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones, suggesting that the reader 
might punctuate as it pleased him, and 
adding an assorted collection of marks 
for the purpose. 

As I Was Saying has to do with a few 
other subjects besides books and writers, 
but the book interest predominates, and 
valuable studies are offered of Mark 
Twain, Samuel Butler, George Eliot, 
George Tyrrell, and Sir Thomas Browne. 
Mr. Bridges talks about the “tyranny of 
books,” and wonders if the future may not 
see a society devoted to the cause of tem- 
perance in reading, but the tyranny to 
which he refers has more of emancipa- 
tion than enslavement in it. He thinks 
of himself as an enjoyer of good books, 
but says that he cannot write a good one 
himself. (The reviewer divulges this 
incriminating admission. out of sheer 
spite, because the author, in a paren- 
thesis like this, says that no reviewer is 
going to read far enough in his book to 
quote this against him.) These essays 
are full of wisdom and clear thinking. 
They contain the writer’s religious faith. 
They will strengthen the faith of the 
reader, while at the same time they stimu- 
late his powers of logical reasoning. 

-Olassics of the Soul's Quest is a study 
of that body of literature in which the 
spiritual experience of mankind has found 
classic expression. Miss Edith Sichel has 
said that “a saint is an enthusiast for 
goodness .. . above all, one who enjoys 
holiness as the artist enjoys beauty.” Dr. 
Welsh has gathered together between the 
covers of this book a glorious company 
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of spiritual artists: Saint Au- 
gustine, Dante, Tauler, Thomas 
& Kempis, Bunyan, William 
Law, Tolstoi, Mareus Aurelius, 
Tagore, Pascal, Amiel, Saint 
Teresa, Madame Guyon, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Cardinal Newman. 
These gifted men and women 
haye left us permanent treas- 
ures of wisdom and life. Their 
writings deserve to be studied 
as we study the Bible. They 
are books of illumination, of 
peculiar suggestiveness to those 
who have the “cure of souls.” 
©. RB. J, 


Three Professors 
Talk of Literature 


THE LITHRARY DISCIPLINE. By 
John Erskine. New York: Duffield 
and Company. $1.50. 

Somn Makers or AMERICAN LIT- 
PRATURE. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
$2.50. ' 

Tuan GHNIUS OF AMERICA. By 
Stuart P. Sherman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

John Erskine is professor of 
English at Columbia. The chap- 
ters of his book were first published in the 
North American Review. They are, as he 
says, “studies in the discipline literature 
imposes on those who cultivate it as an 
art.” Not all books, however, are or should 
be works of art. There are two kinds of 
books: one that gives us information of 
the new, and one that brings back to recog- 
nition the old. Only the latter can be art. 
There are stimulating studies here of ‘de- 
cency in literature,” of “originality in 
literature,” of the “natural,” the “contem- 
porary,’ and the “characters proper to 
literature.” A part of the discipline that 
the modern writer must accept is that 
of thinking less of himself and more of 
his audience. 

Professor Phelps of Yale has set forth the 
spirit of American literature, and withal 
the spirit of American life, in his studies 
of some great Americans. His wholesome 
humor and charm of style, his clear in- 
sights and broad sympathies add interest 
to his discussion of Franklin and Edwards, 
Cooper and Hawthorne, Webster and Lin- 
coln, Emerson and Mark Twain. This is a 
book to delight in, whether for its human 
portraits or its literary judgments. 

Professor Sherman of the University of 
Illinois has brought forth in The Genius 
of America a book which is, in a sense, a 
sequel to his former book, Americans. The 
author is examining the turbulent cur- 
rents in American life and literature in an 
effort to find the genius of America and to 
direct it into right channels that the 
younger generation may not inherit a 
“tumbled house.” He believes that the 
destiny of the nation is largely determined 
by its writers. Art alone can vitalize and 
give permanence to our national ideals. 
But to do this art must be informed. “How 
can our love increase unless our loveliness 
inereases also?” asks ‘Thoreau, and Pro- 
fessor Sherman suggests that this is a 
good question for Americans to meditate 
on. There are vital discussions here of 
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Puritanism, morality, government, and 
literature. The author is endeavoring to 
find where the creative force, the genius 
of America, of which the great men of 
America have been temporary representa- 
tives, resides. That genius ‘dispenses, 
one after another, with all its great ser- 
vants, and confidently entrusts the destiny 
of a people to untried hands.” The author 
does not make very clear the lodging- 
place of this genius, but his book is a 
vital contribution of our knowledge of the 
American spirit, nevertheless. © 


A Physician Speaks 


THE Docror Looks AT LiTpRATURD. Psycho- 
logical Studies of Life and Letters. By Joseph 
Collins. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$3.00. 

A distinguished neurologist, who is also 
a distinguished literary critic, examines 
in this book a number of writers in an 
effort to find the psychological or patho- 
logical basis of their books.. There is acute 
analysis of the mental working of such 
men as James Joyce, Dostoievsky, Marcel 
Proust, Amiel, Duhamel, and D. H. Law- 
rence. This is a new point of view for the 


-literary critic, and Dr. Collins has much of 


value to tell us of these writers. He helps 
us to understand work which otherwise 
would be largely unintelligible to us. He 
tells us that “when we want to get a true 
picture of human life: behavior, manners, 
customs, aspirations, indulgences, vices, 
virtues, it is to the novelist and historian 
that we turn, not to the psychologist or 
the physiologist.’”’ ‘Psychologists are the 
most indolent of scientists in collecting and 
ordering materials, James and Stanley 
Hall being outstanding exceptions.” 


Concerning a Difficult Art 


On Ravine. By Georg Brandes. 
York: Duffield and Company. $1.26. 

The veteran publicist, author, and critic 
talks simply and cogently about reading 
in this little essay. ‘The capacity of 
reading becomes extinct since all possess 
it,’ he says. “Out of a hundred persons 
able to read, ninety generally read nothing 
but newspapers—a species of reading 
which demands no exertion.” Mr. Brandes 
endeavors to answer three questions: why, 
what, and how should we read? Some one 
once asked a friend of Brandes: ‘‘What 
kind of books do you prefer?’ “Good 
books,” was the reply. That was an ex- 
cellent answer.- That book is good, that 
is good for me, that develops me. 


New 


Books Received 
SERVICES AND SONGS FoR USH IN THE JUNIOR 


DHPARTMENT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL. By 
Josephine L. Baldwin. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $0.75. 

TWELVE Mprry FISHDRMEN. By Lynn 
Harold Hough. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 


Tue Srory or A NONCONFORMIST LIBRARY. 


By H. McLachlan. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 
Tum SocraL MpssaGn or Jnsus. By John H. 


Montgomery. New York: The Abingdon Press. 


$1.00. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THH SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTION—1921. Washington: Government 


Printing Office. 
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The Mystery of the Morris Chair 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


When Rodney Rankin inserted the key 
in the lock it turned with a rusty squeak, 
and in tumbled the seven boys who com- 
posed the newest club at the Old Brick 
Church, the ‘“Waes.’” A Sunday-school 
class club, they were. The seven flung 
themselves upon the-dusty floor, decidedly 
out of breath after their wild race across 
the lawn and up the two flights of winding 
stairs to the Tower Room which they had 
secured as headquarters. 

Penley Bent was first to get his breath. 
“Fine room!” he stated, with an air of 
satisfaction. 

“Windows pretty small,” criticised Stan- 
nard Bowman, whose father was an 
architect. 

“What odds?” defended good-natured 
Brewster Parkins. ‘We'll use it mainly in 
the evening; and anyway, we can light up 


whenever we like, whether it’s daylight. 


or not.” 

‘“Let’s do it now, to see how the walls 
light up!” This was.Perley Burns, whose 
father was an interior decorator. 

President Don Edwards, standing on tip- 
toe, turned on the one-bulb “electrolier” 
hanging from the center of the ceiling. 

“Good power there!’ commented Penley, 
whose father was an electrician. 

“Well, fellows,” said the President, 
“we’ve got to do some planning. Won't 
have a regular meeting, with motions, 
and all that. But we can figure out what 
to do for the room—what we need to 
start with, anyway. We've got to have 
chairs, and a table.” 

“Wonder if we can’t have the table that 
was in the committee room,” suggested 
Rodney, who was the pastor's son. 
“They've just bought a smaller one. They 
needed more room for chairs.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if we could have it. 
We'll drop the table’— 

“Not on my toes, please!” interrupted 
Brewster. 

“Don’t be funny, Brutie!” reproved the 
President. ‘Now chairs, next. I guess 
we'll have to take our membership fees 
and add a special collection, to get the 
chairs. Anybody object?” 

Nobody objected, and Stannard said he’d 
seen some good strong-looking ones, eight 
of them, in a second-hand store—fifty 
cents apiece. All-they needed was varnish- 
ing, and he’d engage to do that. He liked 
to paint aud varnish. 

“And then,” he added, “there was a fine 
old Morris chair, leather-covered, springs 
strong, all in good shape. I sat in it, 
and bounced up and down in it, there on 
the sidewalk. Don’t know how much he’d 
charge for it, but ’twould be fine when 
we had a special visitor.” 

All the boys agreed that they really 
ought to have an easy-chair for the pastor, 
Mr. Rankin, or his assistant, Mr. Brown, 
or Mr. Cope, the Musie and Good Times 
Manager, or Miss Dorritt, the Church 
Visitor, and all such people. Stannard 


was appointed a committee of one to in- 
vestigate in regard to the price of that 
chair, also to purchase the others. 

The Wacs were energetic workers, and 
their hearts were in their work. So by 
Saturday night, their first meeting night, 
the room was spick-and-span, with oiled 
floor, the table (which was theirs for the 
asking), the eight chairs, brilliantly var- 
nished, and—crowning glory!—the big 
Morris chair! 

The pastor dropped in, and Mr. Kent, 
and so did Miss Dorritt and Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Cope, and all were so warm in 
their praises, that the boys felt more than 
repaid for giving up many things they 
had wanted for themselves, and for doing 
extra “jobs,” to get together the ten 
dollars that was the smallest sum for 
which the man would part with the big 
chair. 

“And I’m robbing myself at that,” he 
had declared. “It’s a grand bargain you're 


Kindness 


One never knows 

How far a word of kindness goes; 
One never sees 

How far a smile of friendship fiees. 
Down through the years 

The deed forgotten reappears. 


One kindly word 

The souls of many here has stirred. 
Man goes his way 

And tells with every passing day, 

Until life’s end: 

“Once unto me he played the friend.” 


We cannot say 

What lips are praising us to-day. 

We cannot tell 

Whose prayers ask God to guard us well. 

But kindness lives 

Beyond the memory of ‘him who gives. 
—ITdgar A. Guest. 


Sentence Sermon 


If instead of a gem or even a flower, 
we could cast the gift of a lovely thought 
into the heart of a friend, that would 
be giving as the angels give. 

—George Macdonald. 


getting, and one I couldn’t give you, but 
for the fact that the owner wanted to 
realize ready money on all the furniture 
in her house, and do it quick!” 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good!” Stannard had told him, to which 
he agreed; and Bart Hopkins, whose 
father kept a garage, had lost no time in 
getting him to send a delivery car to carry 
off the chair, with its companions, before 
the man could have time to change his 
mind. 

As the visitors all came early, and went 
early to other engagements, the boys had 
plenty of time for games and a general 
good time. But President Edwards had 
something on his mind. 

“What’s bothering you, Don?’ asked 
Brewster. “You look as if you were try- 
ing to solve a puzzle all by yourself!” 
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Don laughed and colored. Then he ad- 
mitted: “Well, I am, in a way. Maybe 
you'll laugh at me; and I thought at first 
I'd find out all by myself, so you wouldn’t 
make fun of me. But I’ve decided to tell 
you, whether you laugh at me or not. In 
a way it’s—it’s—your business. When I 
was rubbing up the old throne there, I 
noticed a funny thing in one place. Four 
of the big-headed nails at the back of the 
seat had been pulled out—pried out— 
and then put back again carefully, and I 
thought—perhaps”’— 

Don’s face grew redder, but he laughed, 
as he wheeled the chair around so that 
the light fell on the back. 

“See!” he said. Six pairs of keen eyes 
looked eagerly. There were the four “big- 
headed nails,” or furniture tacks, showing 
plainly enough to searching eyes that 
they had been® ‘taken out and replaced 
“carefully.” 

“Here’s my knife,’ volunteered Brews- 
ter. “It has a screw-driver blade that 
you can pry with.” 

Don took the knife, with screw-driver 
ready for action, and pried. One, two, 
three, four! The last tack was out! In 
spite of themselves the boys held their 
breath as Don thrust in his hand. He gave 
a low exclamation as he drew out his hand, 
holding a small flat packet! The boys 
crowded about, silent, as he folded back 
the wrapping of waxed paper. 

-The mysterious packet held fresh- 
looking bills, folded once! 

“Count it, fellows!’ said Don. 

He spread the bills on the table. There 
were twenty of them—ten-dollar bills! 

“Two hundred dollars!” chorused the 
Wacs. 

“We can have a phonograph now!” — 

“And a big reading-lamp !” 

“And a rug, p’r’aps!” 

“And subscribe to all the boys’ maga- 
zines !” 

“And get Mr. Rankin a fine new reading- 
lamp for his study!” 

“Whee!” (all together—except the 
President). 

“But, boys! [Don’s voice was serious.] 
It’s—do you think it’s—really ours?’ 

“Of course!” 

“Whose else?” 

“T should say so!” 

“Didn’t we buy it?” 

“Not a doubt!” 

“No,” said Don, slowly, as if getting 
his thoughts in order. “First: I don’t 
think it’s ours, not yet anyway. Second: 
I don’t know whose it is, for I don’t know 
who put it there. Third: We did not buy 
it; we bought a chair, just a chair!” 

The long and the short of it is that 
before they went home all the boys had 
come around to Don’s viewpoint. The 
money was not theirs, if they could find 
out whose it was; and they would begin 
at once to try to find out. Then, if they 
failed, they would feel free to claim the 
money. It certainly wasn’t the second- 
hand man’s, for he had made a good 
profit, they felt sure, on the bargain. And 
they felt sure the “grown-ups” would say 
they were “thinking straight” about te 
matter. 

Don put the money back in the glad 
and drove the tacks in again; and they 
all went home, almost too excited to sleep. 
Sunday passed slowly. Monday, soon as 
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So Light, So White 
HAROLD W. GAMMANS 


A summer cloud so light, so white, 
Is calling: “Come, sail all the night. 
Up, up, and up we'll float and float,— 
The moon shall be our perfect boat.” 


Away we sail, and rise, and rise, 
Until we reach the fairest, skies. 
The morning dawns; I wake,—instead 
Of my white cloud, it’s my white bed. 


te 


school was out, the boys posted over to 
the second-hand store. 

“Where’d I get that chair, that big, 
leather-covered Morris chair you fellows 
bought? Why, it had been in the attic of 
Mrs. Magee’s boarding-house ever since 
she ran the place—that’s not long. She 
had furniture enough of her own, so she 
never looked over the stuff that had been 
left in the attic. She got sick, and wanted 
to go and live with her brother, and she 
sold out every stick in the house to get 
all the ready money she could lay her 
hands on. Who left the stuff in the attic 
there? Nobody knows! ‘The house has 
had half a dozen owners, or tenants, since 
an old lady that owned the house and 
lived there for years died or moved away. 
All right, boys. No thanks called for. 
Come again, and I'll give you another 
bargain sometime.” 

“But not like this one!” chortled the 
boys, as they got out of hearing. 

“Now, Don, the money’s ours, isn’t it?” 
The boys all clustered about Don. 

“Wait a while, boys. I know it doesn’t 
seem to be any use to try any more to 
find out who owns it; but I feel that we 
may think of a way. And what if the one 
it really belongs to is needing it, really 
needing it?” 53 

That argument appealed to the boys, 
and they agreed to wait a while longer to 
see if one of them would have a “bright 
think” as to a way to discover the right- 
ful owner. f 

The next meeting was “Ladies’ Night.” 
The Wacs invited the W. N. H. Class Club, 
with their teacher, to be the guests of the 
eyening. There was. to be ice-cream and 
cake. Extra chairs had been borrowed 
from the Committee Room, decorations put 
up, and it looked like a good time. 

At seven, sharp, the girls came trooping 
up the stairs. The boys knew all of them 
but one, a new member, Stella Bright. 
Suddenly, above the greetings, and excla- 
mations of admiration, her voice rang out: 
- ‘My Great-aunt Griselda’s chair!” 

“What!” exploded everybody in unison! 
- “My Great-aunt Griselda’s chair! I 
lmew it by my initials on the arm. See 
—faint—scratched with a pin, and maybe 
they don’t look much like letters to you; 
but I scratched them when I was five 
years old, and got sent to bed supperless 
to pay for it! She was almost a hun- 
dred years old! Mother used to bring me 
to visit her when I was ever so little. 
She lived in that big old brown house on 
Greenwich Place. After she died, the 
house went from one owner to another, 
we heard. We were living in South 
America then. When we came back here 
I noticed it was a boarding-house, and 
lately I noticed ’twas vacant again.” 
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“Then it’s yours!” exclaimed Don. 

“Mine? That chair? No, indeed! 
must have bought it somewhere!’ 

“We did, the chair. But the money’— 

“The money ?” 

“Yes—wait !” 

No one in the room said a word as Don 
took the screw-driver knife that Brewster 
passed him, and proceeded to pry four 
furniture tacks out from the back of the 
old chair. When he put his hand inside, 
a rustle ran through the room. When he 
drew out the packet, there was a gasp. 
And when he opened the wrapper, there 
was a chorus of “Ohs!” and “Ahs!” 

“It’s two hundred dollars,” he said. 
“And. we've been looking for the owner. 
And it’s yours—or your folks’ !” 

“Not a bit of it!” cried Stella Bright. 
“T know Great-aunt Griselda had funny 
ways of hiding parcels of money around 
in queer places, after she got real old. So 
there’s no doubt she put this there in the 
old chair.. But she willed us, oh, such a 
lot of money! And I know that Father 
and Mother would say this is yours! I’m 
going home and tell them, now. It'll take 
only a few minutes!” And off she flew. 

“Hm!” said Mr. Bright, when Stella 
had explained, after she had burst into 
the house like a young whirlwind. “Hm— 
the way the will was worded, this money 
belongs to me, and I shall keep it!” 

“Oh!” gasped Stella. 

“But, the chair does not, and never did. 
And I used to curl up in that chair and 
read stories when I was so small I was 
lost in it. So did you, Pixie! And I think 
I want that chair just about two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars’ worth!’ 

“Oh, Father, I knew—I knew!” laughed 
Stella. ° 

Meanwhile Mr. Bright had gone to his 
desk and counted off two hundred and fifty 
dollars from a roll of bills. 

“Here, Stella, take this— No, I’m going 
myself! I want to see the old chair, but 
most of all, I want to see those Wacs! It 
strikes me they must be the right kind!” 

So that’s the way it came about that 
the Wacs bought all the things they had 
wanted, and another big chair, and a 
pretty reading-lamp for the W. N. H. room, 
besides. 

“What does W. A. ©. stand for, Don?’ 
asked Stella. “Everybody knows, now, 
that W. N. H. stands for ‘Why Not Help?’ 
So you may as well tell what your initials 
mean !” 

But Don couldn’t tell, for the “We All 
Cans” had taken a cast-iron pledge to 
keep their name secret. 

“Well,” said Stella, “it might very well 
be ‘We Are Chivalrous’!” 

And though some of the boys had to 
bother to look that word up in the diction- 
‘ary, they were glad that they bothered! 

[All rights reserved] 


te 
The American Goldfinch 


ADELE BARNEY WILSON 


See the merry litle fellow, 
Uniformed in black and yellow, 
Doing graceful airplane stunts: 
Dips, rises, whistles, all at once; 
Billowing gaily through the air, 
Having still some breath to spare: 
“T’m an ace, just look at me, 
Per-chic-o-ree, per-chic-o-ree !” 


You 
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Photographing the Brain 


Photographs of the brain of a living per- 
son were recently taken, with no ill effects 
whatever upon the patient. Im a clinic of 
a New York hospital, the operating physi- 
cians took several flashlight pictures of 
the brain of a ten months’ old baby. The 
doctors hope that these accurate brain 
records may be of great value in the treat- 
ment of brain diseases. 


Old Tires and the Totem 


Red Cross workers, ever fertile in their 
methods of raising money for their many 
good causes, have, in California, hit upon 
still one more way to call the attention 
of the public to their needs. On a much- 
traveled thoroughfare they have set up a 
conspicuous totem pole, with a request to 
all passing motorists that they use it as 
a “ringer” for their outworn tires. Every 
day the society collects the tires tossed 
over the pole and the proceeds gained from 
the junk man add appreciably to their 
funds. ie 


The Rain 


REBECCA NASH 
When the rain comes pouring down, 
I like to hear the funny sound 
Upon a roof of tin. 
The drops seem real and hop about; 
It’s such a shame to keep them out; 
I'd like to let them in. 


I wonder if they like to fall. 

I wonder if it hurts at all,— 
They never seem to cry. 

What fun to fall and roll away, 

To be a raindrop for a day! 
Oh, Mother, could I try? 


te 


“Rogues’ Gallery” of Insects 


To aid harried farmers and fruit 
growers, government scientists now keep 
a rogues’ gallery of pests. Already large 
numbers of insects that destroy plant life 
are listed and minutely described; and 
each year the department adds to the list 
by sending out trained men to track down 
yet more “criminals” and to teach farmers 
the surest methods of getting rid of their 
enemies. After following clues which led 
him over the greater part of Mexico, one 
of the experts recently returned with 
specimens of the fruit fly, hitherto little 
known. Besides doing vast damage to 
crops, the fruit fly sometimes spoils entire 
fruit shipments from Mexico to the United 
States 


Saving Miles in the Kitchen. 


A domestic science demonstrator, who 
during her experiments wore a pedometer 
on her ankle, recently showed the weary 
housewife how to make an apple pie by 
taking no more than eight steps, as well 
as teaching her how to get a whole dinner 
in eighty! Two extra miles a day for the 
housewife is laid to a badly planned 
kitchen. In line with the walking-saving 
suggestions of the demonstrator, a model 
kitchem is being planned,- which rightly 
places stove, sink, china closet, refrigera- 
tor, and table. 
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Hew Fundamentalists Fish for Men 


Use Hooks and Decoys, and are “Mighty to Save” 


There is a technique in evangelism, and 
mighty are the Baptists in iis practice. 
More than one hundred New England 
pastors of that faith gathered in Boston 
for a conference on September 10, and the 
principal speaker was the arch-fundamen- 
talist and most successful Baptist, Jasper 
O. Massee of Tremont Temple, Boston. 
From the daily newspaper, the Boston 
Globe, we take the fotlowing story, which 
shows how it is done. The method does 
not represent the more intelligent Bap- 
tists, who are condemned for their liberal- 
ism—and decent taste. It is common, 
however, in virtually all fundamentalist 
churches. 


The Baptists started off, says the Globe 
writer, with a talk by Rey. J. C. Massee 
on “How I Keep my Net Full of Fish.” 

Dr. Massee came in with personalities 
and policies for the “fish.” For instance, 
he said that he never gives out invita- 
tions for converts unless he has a “decoy” 
in the audience. If somebody comes to 
his office and expresses interest in con- 
version, he tells them to be in church the 
following Sunday. Sunday, he has the 
person come up for a public confession, 
and he reasonably is sure that others will 
follow. In fact, he has proved the value 
of so doing. He said this morning it is 
the best magnet in the world, it gets some- 
body else started. “It’s all the argument 
you need with your crowd.” 

At one time, when he couldn’t get any- 
body else, a ‘“cross-eyed, pigeon-toed man” 
was the decoy. Two or three always sum- 
moned courage enough to publicly declare 
their conversion. 

“In ‘Chicago slaughtering-houses they 
used to have trouble in getting the cattle 
to walk down the runway to their death,” 
said Dr. Massee. “They used an old steer 
which grew familiar and they called it 
Judas. Judas would walk down the run- 
way, the rest of the cattle followed, then 
Judas would be led out of a little door- 
way in the side and saved for another 
day. One time somebody forgot to open 
the door and Judas went along— 

“Out of thirty years’ experience, I be- 
lieve that you can set your stage for souls 
and you will get not only that man but 
somebody else.” 

Then Dr. Massee advised the “Yankee” 
pastors to use more emotion. “Give a 
death-bed story, something to break up 
a hard heart, and finish by asking for a 
decision. Always ask for a decision at 
the end. 

“My converts make public confession 
four times. This is the way to do it: 
When they come to the office or the in- 
quiry room I talk to them and say, ‘Will 
you be at church the next Lord’s Day? 
They have made public confession in the 
inquiry room, they do it again in church, 
again in the conference room, and again 
when they come forward in church to 
receive the hand of fellowship. By the 
time the person comes forward four times 
publicly he is committed. ° 


“T don’t employ a net when I’m fishing. 
My fishing is done by line and hook. I 
angle, troll, and cast, set trout lines, and 
often go to see fish that are not caught 
on the hook. An essential in fishing is to 
learn where there are fish. There are fish 
almost anywhere, and I’d catch a poor 
fish if I couldn’t get a better one. 

“Tf I had equal opportunity to catch a 
bum, sodden and senseless, or a business 
man with every faculty alert, I’d let the 
bum go to hell—where he’d go anyhow— 
and fish for the man worth while. If I 
had the chance to get either a very old 
man or a youth, I would exercise my skill 
on the youth, because I would then be 
saving many years for Christ. It would 
be an investment for almost a lifetime 
to some. : 

“T have specialized in quality, but I 
would, however, do my best with every 
one who comes my way. 

“When you are dealing with a business 
man, do things in a business way. There 
are many ways to get at people,—through 
the church, Bible class, home, and places 
of business. I visited a man at his office, 
asked him if he’d give me half an hour 
of his time, for I couldn’t come again. 
He was busy. I asked him if he’d lunch 
with me at the Parker House and let me 
talk with him two hours. We lunched; 
he ate plenty; I paid the bill. Then I 
talked to him about religion, with all my 
soul. He agreed with me, said he ought 
to have committed himself long ago. I 
said, ‘Sign here.’ 

“Why do I get big congregations? I 
know I’m the poorest preacher in Boston. 
It is not my personal winsomeness.” 

Dr. Massee didn’t say how he does ac- 
count for his big congregations (he has 
2,500 to 3,000 every Sunday in Tremont 
Temple), though he may have implied all 
accounting in his advice to the audience 
ot fellow-pastors this morning. He told 
them that the first principle of success in 
preaching is to raise the dead. 

“Don’t bother much with the saints. 
There are too many, and they are no 
good except for the shearing. Go after 
the sinners. If you can’t get sinners out- 
side the church, you will find them in the 
chureh, thinking they are saved while in 
truth they are not.” 

Dr. Massee recited the responsibility of 
a preacher each time he takes the pulpit. 
Sunday, September 9, Dr. Massee saw 
seated in the Temple before him “the most 


prominent Unitarian preacher in New 
England.” 
Added Dr. Massee, “Great God in 


Heaven, what was my responsibility to 
that lost soul as he sat there? 

“And last night I saw in the congrega- 
tion the foulest-mouthed lawyer in the 
city. ; 

“Unfortunately I didn’t get a chance al 
either of them. They didn’t come to the 
mourners’ bench or the inquiry room. 

“Eyery time a man is willing to confess 
interest he should be followed up. Every 
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time a man delivers himself in reach of 
us he’s our meat.” 

Dr. Massee’s way with converts is his 
way with couples about to be married. 
Dr. Massee said this morning that he has 
had only three divorces among all the 
people he has married and two of those 
got married again. He asks three things, 
—that the man and woman who ask him 
to marry them shall give their hearts to 
God, shall go into some church (not have 
two pathways leading from one door), 
and shall save a little of what they earn 
every week. : 

This New England Conference on Evan- 
gelism was held under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


Mr. and Mrs. Drummond Are Here 


Rey. W. H. Drummond, secretary of the 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals, and Mrs. Drummond, of London, 
have arrived in this country. They are 
present at the General Conference this 
week, and will continue on a world tour. 
They will be away about eight months. 
On Sunday, September 2, Mr. Drummond 
preached in Montreal. Later in the month 
he will be present at Commencement at 
Meadville, where he is to receive an hon- 
orary D.D., a gracious American recogni- 
tion of the value of his international work. 
The American journey will include a visit 
to Dr. Charles W. Wendte, at Berkeley, 
Calif., and a series of engagements among 
the churches on the Pacifie Coast. About 
the end of November the travelers will 
leave Seattle for Yokohama, and after a 
short stay in Japan will proceed via 
Shanghai and Singapore to, India. In 
India, Mr. Drummond is assured of a cor- 
dial welcome from the members of the 
Brahmo-Somaj. During his absence from 
England, the Inquirer says, Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie has kindly consented to act as 
secretary of the International Congress in 
the European field, and also as secretary 
to the Hibbert Trust. These varied duties 
could not be discharged by more capable 
hands, and Mr. Bowie’s willingness to 
undertake them has been an important 
factor in setting Mr. Drummond free for 
this long missionary journey. 


Mr. Sharp to be Superintendent 


Mr. Waitstill Sharp of the Harvard 
Law School, a son of Prof. Dallas Lore 
Sharp, has accepted appointment as 
superintendent of the Second Church 
School, Boston. The school will open 
informally Sunday, September 23, at 
9.45 a.m., with a get-acquainted program 
for teachers and scholars, including a re- 
flectoscope exhibition of post-cards show- 
ing where members have spent their vaca- 
tions. The Beacon graded course of 
study will be followed. Special attention 
to music will be given under the direction 
of Mr. Thompson Stone, the choirmaster 
of the church. 


Mr. Thompson Resigns 

Rev. George L. Thompson has resigned 
at Whitman, Mass., and will conclude his 
pastorate the first Sunday in October. 
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Six Cents in American Money 


What it means to be a Student in Berlin 


NEWLY ARRIVED QUAKER worker 

in Berlin attended one of the stu- 
dents’ clubs conducted by Friends. She 
was an American, and was so introduced. 
At the meeting the following week, one 
of the girls timidly asked, through a fel- 
low-student, if the new-comer would give 
her German marks in exchange for six 
eents. As a child she had visited the 
United States, and had treasured ever 
since as souvenirs a copper cent and a five- 
cent piece. But souvenirs, like so many 
other treasures, must be given up for 
subsistence, now. The exchange was made 
at the current rates of the day. The 
American became the owner of the six 
cents, enough at home to buy three postage 
stamps. The German girl received twelve 
thousand marks, enough for a meal a day 
for nearly two weeks in the Quaker eating- 
rooms for students. 

Of course, this will not cover the entire 
cost of her meals, or anything like it. 
In one eating-room the actual cost of the 
meal provided is about five cents, the 
meal consisting of soup, a small portion 
of meat, vegetables. In another, where 
less is given, the cost is less, about four 
cents. In either case the students who 
receive the meal pay only 10, 20, or 30 
per cent. of its cost, or even nothing at 
all, according to their means. 

To use the word “means,” by the way, 
is a tragic sarcasm, when one realizes how 
small are those means. The set price for 
lessons in Germany to foreigners now is 
the equivalent of twenty cents an hour for 
students, twenty-five for teachers. Yet on 
the strength of having secured a pupil for 
three lessons a week for a few weeks, one 
of the plucky girl students of Berlin 
begged to be allowed to pay a greater per 
cent. of the cost of her meals at the 
“Quaker-Speisung.” Practically all the 
German students are earning their way, 
and on equally small earnings. 

The thousand or so students who are 
helped by the Friends consider themselves 
fortunate. The self-help organizations of 
German students, whose branches are in 
practically all the German university 
towns, and whose endeavors to make it 
possible for the students to earn their 
living and carry on their studies at the 
Same time, have been able to establish 
their own kitchens in a few smaller pro- 
yincial towns. In Berlin this has not been 
possible, and it has obliged persons to buy 
poorer food at high cost, through such 
organizations as the municipal “People’s 
Kitchen.” During the semester, about 
3,000 students eat their midday meal in 
one of the largest student-feeding placés 
in Berlin. The meal consists of one dish 
of porridge, or one plate of vegetables, 
such as spinach, cabbage, or potatoes, with 
a grain of bully-beef mixed with it. 
Cooked in great quantities, it is utterly 
unappetizing and has little real nourish- 
ment, yet it is the chief meal of the day 
for these students. In the morning they 
drink coffee made of acorns, to wash down 
their piece of bread. In the evening they 


have the same—or nothing at all. The 
more well-to-do receive now and then from 
friends a package of something to spread 
on the bread, to make it tasty. 

As to their lodgings, few can afford 
private rooms. Most of them are in stu- 
dents’ homes built in the university yards 
or the yards of former barracks. Some 
halls in old buildings are divided by 
wooden partitions into tiny cells just large 
enough to hold a bed and perhaps a book- 
shelf. Many cannot afford even that, and 
so sleep in an automobile garage, acting 
as night-watchman in exchange for the 
shelter. Somebody may be kind enough 
to arrange for their books so they can 
study. Even in the waiting-room of sta- 
tions or in worn-out railway cars they 
may be found trying to work at their 
books, while in parks and public gardens 
at night the watchmen pretend not to 
see the occasional student huddled on a 
bench in hope of a little restless sleep. . 

In a building which is falling to ruin, 
and which has therefore been forbidden as 
a place of residence by the police, there 
still live, nevertheless, three students. 
One suit of clothes serves the three by 
turns. Only one has any employment, 
this being a small job in a restaurant, 
from which he now and then brings an egg 
or a bit of ham for his fellows. 


Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk 


For the following biographical sketch of 
Mrs. Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk, wife 
of President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, 
Tur REGISTER is indebted to its London 
cotemporary, the Inquirer: 

Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk was born 
on November 20, 1850, in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Her father, Rudolph Garrigue, was the 
Manager of the “Germania” Insurance 
Society in Brooklyn. The family came 
originally from the south of France, emi- 
grating to the United States from Den- 
mark. Another branch is to be found in 
South America. 

In 1877 Miss Garrigue went to Leipzig 
for six weeks to visit a friend, with whom 
she had previously studied music there 
in 1874. In the same pension there was 
living the young Doctor of Philosophy, 
Thomas Masaryk, who was also there for 
the purposes of study. They became ac- 
quainted over the joint reading of Byron, 
Mill’s “Subjugation of Women,” and 
Buckle’s “History of Civilization.” It 
was not long before they were engaged, 
whereupon Miss Garrigue returned to the 
United States and Masaryk to Vienna to 
eontinue his’ studies, and especially his 
work on suicide. In February, 1878, 
Masaryk left hurriedly for the United 
States to find his fiancée already recoy- 
ered from an injury which had befallen 
her. They were married on March 15. 
On May 3, 1879, there was born to them 
a daughter, Alice, and the next year, 
on May i, a son, Herbert. Another 
daughter, Hleanor, died at birth later in 
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Prague, where were born in 1888 Jan, 
and 1891 Olga. It was at Klobouky, near 
Brno, the residence of Masaryk’s parents, 
that the young American first came into 
touch with the common people of her hus- 
band’s nation. Soon after, in Vienna, she 
assisted him in translating Hume’s “An 
Enquiry into the Principles of Morality” 
into German. 

In the summer of 1878, Masaryk joined 
the Reformed Evangelical Church in 
Herspice. Mrs. Masaryk herself had been 
brought up in a Unitarian tradition, and 
if his adherence to Protestantism was not 
inspired directly by her, it was at least 
accelerated. His further religious and 
mental evolution also owed much to her 
influence. In the vacation of 1882 the 
family moved to Prague, from which 
time Mrs. Masaryk’s life was closely asso- 
ciated with the work of her husband. 
She was not only the center of their 
family life, but his co-operator and in- 
spirer in all his wide activities, standing 
by his side in all the battles which he 
fought in defense of his ideas. 

Mrs. Masaryk quickly learned Czech; 
she translated Mill’s “Subjugation of 
Women” into Bohemian, and closely fol- 
lowed Bohemian public life and culture. 
A good musician, she was also particu- 
larly fond of Czech music and musical 
life, and especially with the work and 
personality of Smetana. 

From 1878 onward she only once 
visited her native land, which was always 
very dear to her and whose ideals she 
propagated eagerly in her adopted coun- 
try. This visit took place at the time of 
the International Unitarian Congress of 
Boston, 1907, at which Dr. Masaryk was 
one of the speakers. 

Mrs. Masaryk was a firm democrat all 
her life, and in her husband’s attitude to 
life he found valuable support in her, 
her moral energy and decision helping 
him to take up a firm attitude in more 
than one question; in his most serious 
crisis and personal struggles the atmos- 
phere of his home gave him an unshak- 
able base from which to fight. It was 
through the influence of his wife that 
Masaryk became acquainted with Anglo- 
Saxon culture and learned to value it, 
although his philosophy, as he says him- 
self in his “New Europe,” has a wider 
base. Especially did she influence him 
in the women’s question; his ideas in this 
respect are nothing but conclusions drawn 
from his own marriage, with its love, 
mutual respect, and co-operation. 

During the war, the family was broken 
up; Dr. Masaryk and a younger daughter 
were abroad, while she and her two sons 
and another daughter remained in Prague. 
Cne of the sons died of typhoid in 1915, 
the other was most of the time at the 
front. She and her daughter were much 
persecuted, and though she bore all with 
gallantry and often with humor, her 
health was seriously broken; melancholia 
set in, and her heart was affected. The 
return of the President in November, 1918, 
was followed by a slight improvement in 
her condition, but she gradually sank, and 
finally passed away on Sunday, May 13, 
1923. The demonstrations of public grief 
were niost impressive. 
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Speakers at Iowa Conference 


Youth and religion to be central irterest— 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, host 


The forty-sixth annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association will be 
held in the First Unitarian Church, Iowa 
City, Ia., October 15, 16, and 17. “Reli- 
gion and the Life of Youth” will be the 
general subject of the conference. The 
program follows: 


Monpay, Ocropnr 15 


38 p.m. Meeting of the trustees. 

4.30 P.M. Conferente on the religion of young 
people and its organization, With special refer- 
ence to: 

(a) “The High School Age,’ Miss Beatrice 
M. McKenzie, Parish Assistant, Des Moines, Ia. 


(b) “The College Age,’ Miss Pearl Elliott, 
Parish Assistant, Iowa City, Ia. 

(c) “The Young Married People,” Rev. 
Ralph L. Bailey, Omaha, Neb. 

(d@) General summary, Prof. Hdwin D. 
Starbuck, University of Iowa. 

6.30 P.M. Dinner, complimentary at the 
church. 

8 p.M. Platform meeting. Address, “The 


Marks of a World Christian,” Rev. A. Wakefield 
Siaten, Ph.D., Chicago. 


TunspDAY, OcTOBHR 16 


9 AM. Tour of the University, under the 
leadership of Professor Dorcas, Registrar. 

11 A.M. First business session. 

12 m. Group luncheons (continuing into 
afternoon sessions) : 

(a) Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Clark HE. 


Daniels presiding. Guests of honor: Mrs. O. B. 
Gallagher, Boston, national president; Miss 
Bella L. Taussig, St. Louis, vice-president for 
the Western States. 

(b) Ministers and Laymen, Prof. Frank H. 
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Knight presiding. Guest of honor, Mr. George 
G. Davis, Boston, assistant secretary of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

(c) The ministers will continue in confer- 
ence, with the following speakers: ‘Religion 
and Rural Life,’ Rev. Agnes C. Larson, Hum- 
boldt, Ia. “Unitarian Revivals,’ Rey. Carlyle 
Summerbell, Keokuk, Ia. 

6.30 p.m. Dinner, complimentary at the 
church. Speaker, Mr. George G. Davis, Boston. 

8 p.m. Platform meeting. Address, ‘The 
Chief Religious Need of the Age,’ Rev. Horace 
Bridges, Ethical Culture Society, Chicago. 


WEDNDSDAY, OcropnR 17 


Visit to the West Side Campus. 

11 a.m. Address, “A Religion with a Pur- 
pose,” Rev. C. W. Reese, Secretary Western 
Unitarian Conference, Chicago. 

11.30 a.m. Address, “A Religion Without 
Fences,’ Rev. W. W. Argow, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

12 m. Discussion. 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon. 

2 p.m. Second business session. Address 01 
fellowship from the Iowa Universalist Associa- 
tion, Rey. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville, Ia. 

3.20 p.m. Address, “Mental Hygiene of 
Childhood and Adolescence,’ Dr. Samuel T. 
Orton, Director Psychopathic Hospital. 

4 p.m. Address, ‘The Concept of Spiritual- 
ity,’ Prof. Frank H. Knight, University of 
Iowa. 

4.40 p.M. Discussion. 

6 p.M. Fellowship banquet, Rey. Arthur L. 
Weatherly presiding. Speakers: Prof. Stephen 
H. Bush, Prof. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, Rey. 
Kenneth E. Evans, Mr. Albion C. Davis. 


9 A.M. 


Toronto Chapter 


A number of the members of the church 
at Toronto decided to form a chapter of 
the Laymen’s League at a meeting recently 
held for the purpose. Although the chap- 


At the Bouse of the Interpreter 
NEW TESTAMENT 
A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


HE UNITARIAN is peculiarly fitted to 
use the New Testament as a book of de- 
votional inspiration. His very attitude of criti- 
cal appreciation rather than of awestruck ac- 
ceptance the better fits him to taste the flavor 
of its fine passages. The fact that he is free 
to draw upon all the noble scriptures of all 
religions enhances his rating of the Bible, 
giving it a value based upon its intrinsic 
merits, and not upon ignorance of other sacred 
writings. : 
There is a special value in the New Testa- 
ment for Unitarians, because it is the direct 
outgrowth of early Christianity before its 
faith had hardened into complex and formal 
doctrines. Not that the New Testament is a 
Unitarian book, with all that the Unitarian 
viewpoint now implies. The early Christians 
held many concepts that are foreign to our 
day, and we hold many that were unknown to 
them, but as we find inspiration in Thomas 
a Kempis without becoming medieval monks, 
we find much in the early Christian writings 
without wholly adopting their point of view. 
This same value of being the spontaneous 
product of the Christian religion in its reck- 
less youth makes the New Testament also, 


when interpretatively read, a virile element of 
our public worship, The social idealism of it, 
its ethical maxims, its felicities of expression, 
its spirit of warm comradeship, its exhorta- 
tions to the Christian virtues, all touch and 
kindle - us. 

Though the classical studies are in disre- 
pute, and the old verbal authority is now 
abandoned, there remains abundant reason 
for the reading of the New Testament in 
Greek. With the papyri finds showing it to 
reflect faithfully the life of its time, with the 
view of the New Testament as a bit of the 
great body of Greek literature, continuous 
from Homer and Hesiod to the present day, 
and endless in delight, we are in a better state 
than ever to read with profit the early classics 
of the Christian faith in the original. 

As we read thus we are swept up - into 
the spirit of the early Christian movement and 
see that it was at heart a surge of human 
brotherhood, a yearning hope for the realiza- 
tion of a social dream, a great ennobling, 
cleansing influence upon besotted lives, and 
casting off its temporary and mistaken ele- 
ments, we gladly enter into its spirit and seek 
in our day the realization of its ideals, 
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ter has been dormant through the summer 
months, it is looking forward to a vigor- 
ous awakening this fall, and intends to 


et. 


concentrate its efforts for this year by — 


helping with church organization, by in- 
creasing membership, and by making it- 
self generally useful. The new chapter 
has been named the Toronto Chapter. 


Must Be One or the Other 


Recently, Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks, All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
preached a sermon in which he referred to 
W. J. Bryan’s stand against evolution, in 
part as follows: 

“William Jennings Bryan is right in his 
belief that the teaching of evolution 
undermines the foundation.of the ortho- 

(Continued on page 907) 
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(Continued from page 906) 
dox church. While we believe Mr. Bryan 
is wandering in the biological darkness 
of pre-Darwinian days, we also believe 
he is right in recognizing that a belief 
in evolution attacks orthodox Christianity 
at a vital center. The one foundation of 
the’ orthodox church is the belief in the 
fall of man, necessitating an atonement 
through the sacrificial death of Christ. 
Remove that foundation, and the whole 
edifice crumbles. The distinction between 
the orthodox church and the Unitarian 
begins with our belief in the rise of man. 
Thus man is rising from lowly beginnings 
and is marching upward.” ; 

The Presbyterian, fundamentalist jour- 
nal, says: “With this agreement of Mr. 
Bryan, an orthodox Christian, and Dr. 
Wicks, the Unitarian, as to the logical 
sequence of evolution, in connection with 
New Testament teachings, the men who 
are trying to be evolutionists and evan- 
gelicals at the same time will do well to 
review and reconsider their conclusions 
as to harmony between evolution and the 
New Testament., A mere sweeping ipse 
divit will not be sufficient.” 


Three New League Secretaries 


Mr. Bartlett says the church is “‘a greater 
and better cause’’ 


Three new appointments to the staff 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League are an- 
nounced, and two of the men are already 
at work. Arthur Bartlett. an active lay- 
man of the Marblehead, Mass., church, is 
to be the New England secretary, working 
in the field outside Metropolitan Boston. 
Newton Elwell Lincoln of the First Par- 
ish, Dorchester, Mass., becomes mission 
seeretary, to serve under the direction of 
Kenneth McDougall, who accompanied Dr. 
William Laurence Sullivan last year. 
Laurence C. Staples, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Washington, D.C., chapter of 
the League, will take up active work as 
Mid-Western secretary on October 1. 

All three are “born Unitarians.” Mr. 
Bartlett is a native of Marblehead, Mass. 
In his church he has been president of the 
board of trustees, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, and president of the local 
chapter. He is active in Masonry, and 
last year was elected Town Moderator in 
a political upheaval. 

“Three years as president of a League 
chapter,’ says Mr. Bartlett, “has given 
me a vision of its possibilities. I am leav- 
ing business associations of many years 
because of a desire to become connected 
with a greater and better cause.” 

Mr. Lincoln has postponed the begin- 
ning of a career in agriculture to accept 
the invitation of the Unitarian laymen. 
He was born in Cambridge, but has lived 
in Dorchester for twenty-five years. Upon 
his graduation from Boston Latin School 
he entered Harvard. His college course 
was halted by the war, and he saw two 
years of active service in the 26th Divi- 
sion. Once more in private life, Mr. Lin- 
eoln entered Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and taught there for a year fol- 
lowing his graduation. : 

As Mr. Lincoln puts it, he plans to 
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devote his life to agriculture, feels, in 
fact, that he owes it to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to do so, but he justi- 
fies his present action on the ground that 
the call of the Laymen’s League is more 
urgent. 

“The opportunity for concrete service 
which has been offered to me by the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League,” he declares, 
“gives me a chance to put into some small 
measure of expression those factors which 
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which I thus receive through my contact 
with Dr. Sullivan and with the churches 
of our denomination will prove an inspi- 
ration which I feel will enable me to do 
my future work in a better and fuller 
measure. It is a chance for the service 
which every Unitarian layman should be 
proud to give to his denomination.” 

Mr. Staples, son of Rev. Charles J. 
Staples of Northboro, Mass., is now in 
Washington arranging his affairs prior 


I think are necessary to the living of true 
Christian 


religion. The opportunities (Continued on page 908) 
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(Continued from page 907) 
League’s district offices in Chicago and 
St. Louis. His predecessor, Robert B. 
Day, has decided to enter the ministry 
and will study at Meadville Theological 
School. 


Laying Corner-stone, 
Reading, Mass. 


The ceremony of laying the corner-stone 
of the new Unitarian church in Reading, 
Mass., took place Sunday, September 9, at 
four o’clock. Those who took part in the 
service were: In charge, Rev. Marion F. 
Ham, minister; prayer by Rey. Payson &. 
Pierce, representing the churches of Read- 
ing; address by Horace G. Wadlin of the 
church membership; laying of the stone, 
Willard P. Adden and Percy N. Sweetser; 
address and benediction by Dr. Samuel A. 
BHliot. 


Hold Court in Old Church 


The Church of the Ascension, which is 
located at Third and Thorndike Streets, 
Cambridge, Mass., is a historic landmark. 
The ancient Willard clock, bearing the 
date 1826, gives the nearest indication of 
the age of the edifice. High-backed pews 
in use a century ago are still in place. 
Several of the stained-glass windows were 
imported from Europe and are said to be 
very valuable. The Unitarians erected 
the building and owned it until fifty years 
ago, when the Reform Club of Cambridge 
bought it: and used it for entertainments. 
In 1874 it changed hands again, passing 
under f'piscopal auspices. This one-time 
Unitarian church will now be used during 
the week by Middlesex County as a court- 
room during repairs on the Court House, 
and as a place of worship on Sunday. 


The more I study the world, the more 
am I convinced of the inability of brute 
force to create anything durable—Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 
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Unity of Christians 
[Christian Work] 


The idea of interest, whether personal 
or class, though not devoid of a moral ele- 
ment in the latter case, is not to be 
compared for a moment as a dynamic with 
the distinctively moral and spiritual idea 
of the intrinsic worth of every human 
being and the unity of all human beings. 
The reform movement would gain ten- 
fold in power, even for economic progress, 
if it could be consciously grounded in an 
intense spiritual realization of that one 
life manifested in all men, and by virtue 
of which all men are one. 


Federation of Religious Liberals 
[Springfield Republican] 


While the movement for a World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, as it is 
formally entitled, is proceeding, with en- 
couraging prospects for a working basis 
of co-operation by the evangelical Prot- 
estant denominations, progress is also 
being made to a similar end by a group 
that is smaller in numbers but interest- 
ingly and significantly inclusive. This 
group at present bears the name of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
but it is expected that the “National” 
will soon be dropped, as incorrectly sug- 
gestive of limitation of aim. The Federa- 
tion is to incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois and make Chicago its -head- 
quarters. © 

The governing council is composed of 
nine members, two each hereafter to be 
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elected by the Universalist General Con- 
vention, the General Conference of the 
Religious Society of Friends, the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, and the 
American Unitarian Association. The offi- 
cial participation of the important body 
of Quakers—the Federation’s president is 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore 
College, a prominent Quaker—will be 
noted with interest as defining the theo- 
logical position of this considerable group 
as apart from the fellowship of conyen- 
tional orthodoxy. 

Not less interest attaches to the Jewish 
membership—clergymen ‘of a non-Chris- 
tian religion, but the religion of which 
Christianity was historically a sect and 
which doctrinally is in some respects 
more akin to Unitarianism than are the 
evangelical faiths with which Unitarians 
are grouped as Christians. It is interest- 
ing to note that the recent conference at 
Baltimore, at which city the program 
noted above was agreed upon, reached its 
height at a meeting attended by a con- 
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gregation of about one thousand at the 
Madison Avenue synagogue. 

The four religious groups thus co- 
operating represent marked differences 
of tradition and practice in the worship 
of the same God. On the other hand, 
their form of church government simpli- 
fies the problems of co-operation. With 
the spirit to seek a common denominator 
of their faith and to work together for 
its promotion the Federation has reason 
to look forward to the development of a 
movement of much social significance in 
the life of the time. 


Task of Establishing Peace 


[Frederic Burk in The Survey] 


Certain of the conditions that precipi- 
tate war are superficial and obvious, as, 
for example, the existing disputes between 
nations, national jingoism, offensive. refer- 
ences to foreign nations in school text 
and in the newspaper forums, actual war 
cults for the military and profiteering 
classes, race hatreds and their propa- 


gandists, privileges secured by duress. 


Against this obvious type of causes we 
can proceed. 

A second type of causes is not so ob- 
vious. For their discovery, practical ex- 
perts in economic and social affairs are 
necessary. Of such are the congestion of 
population without adequate food produc- 
tion; industrial peoples unable to obtain 
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access to raw materials; different stand- 
ards of living among peoples competing in 
production of the same commodities; 
economic, political, social, and religious 
institutions or dogmas which, having out- 
lived their usefulness, survive as a men- 
ace to international good-will, ete. 

A third type of causes, still more ob- 
scure and deep-seated, calls for technical 
analysis by the scientific method with the 
help of all the modern sciences. Among 
such causes are the biological origins of 
fear and combativeness and their influ- 
ence upon the national mind; mob action; 
levels of intelligence too low for democ- 
racy. Perhaps the civie conceptions now 
demanded as necessary in our educational 
program are possible only to mentalities 
such as Plato’s. 

That the task of establishing peace per- 
manently is a stupendous undertaking, 
goes without saying. It is equally true 
that any expenditure of human energy 
or wealth, however fabulous, which will 
accomplish this end is cheap. 


Church Will Mark Time 
[The Churchman] 


So long as our intellectual leaders in 
the Church continue to be complacent; so 
long as they fail to let the world know 
that they face fearlessly the issues raised 
by the newer revelations in all depart- 
ments of knowledge; so long as they allow 
our fundamentalist friends, whether Cath- 
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olic or Protestant, to blare their denuncia- 
tions of “apostasy” into the publie ear 
unchallenged, just so long the Chureh will 
continue to mark time. And marking time 
means. ultimate defeat. We have a light 
in the Church; let us connect it with the 
dynamos of our scholarship, that all the 
world may see and that people of intelli- 
gence, whether college girls or others, 
may cease to believe that “Christianity is 
too crude and emotional to command the 
intellect.” We have in the Church thou- 
sands of devoted women who, through 
sheer ignorance, are acting as unconscious 
but definite stumbling-blocks to the 
progress of Christianity. 


Some Form of Insanity 
[Zion’s Herald] 


Hven a casual study of the generally 
accepted symptoms of mental unsoundness 
tends to give force to the contention that 
humanity, judged by many of its atti- 
tudes and actions, is sadly afflicted with 
some form of insanity. What are some 
of the symptoms in an individual which 
lead a physician to diagnose the case as 
one of insanity? We are told that loss of 
self-control, moods of depression, high ex- 
citability (the excitement being out of all 
proportion to its contributing cause), a 
want of co-ordination of the faculties of 
the mind leading the subject to erroneous 
conclusions, the impairment of the faculty 

(Continued on page 910) 
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Author of ‘‘The Mind in the Making” THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE 


By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
Three brilliant essays by the author of ‘The 


TET 


Mind in the Making’’— 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Professor Robinson leaves his readers tingling with a desire to read 
and think, to stretch their minds and their imaginations to a point 
where they may join him in that fine high citizenship which is on its 
way. 

His argument is for the rehumanizing of knowledge. In the begin- 
ning it was necessary to dehumanize science in order to free it from 
the crippling restraints. of theology, of old wives’ tales, of the fixed 
habits of academic thought. Now the situation is reversed. Science 
has built up a vast store of exact knowledge. But it is highly special- 
ized and tucked away in inaccessible pigeon-holes. To make it of 
use, it must be humanized—brought into the daily current of men’s 
lives and thoughts. 


And the way of doing it? 


A dollar brings you Survey Graphic for four 
months, including Professor Robinson’s Essays. 


now appearing in 


Well, that will be found in the articles. 


Survey Graphic 
112 B. 19th St., New York 
For the enclosed $1.00 send me Survey Graphic for 4 months, including Professor 
Robinson’s essays on ‘'The Humanizing of Knowledge.” 


James Harvey Robinson (at the left) with Joseph K. Hart, 
editor of the Education Department of The Survey, at 
Siasconset, Mass, 
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Ps Professor Robinson’s latest essays are Name wile cimiuls Bibic bie dle Sinise em adele seacds ree ene erases osesasbesnuee 
now appearing in Survey Graphic under the 
title ‘‘The Humanizing of Knowledge.”’ AMAZE ace oid ce Bice Gee B ERSTCLOI 7 ORCI CARRERE 2 Ce aN a sear 
- Pre ee CNS = 
Ln 
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FAITH 
is an effective 
FORCE 
and its measure has 
never yet been taken 


(Continued ‘from page 909) 
of attention, the presence of obsessions, 
hallucinations, delusions, and particularly 
homicidal tendencies and acts, are some 
of the clear indications of an unbalanced 


state of mind. Very frequently the suf- 
ferer from insanity becomes the victim 
of a fear that he has lost or is about to 
lose his property. 

Now, what do we find when we begin 
to apply these tests to collective human 
action? Are we not forced to conclude 
that the race, judged by many of its deeds, 
almost deserves to be classified as of un- 
sound mind, notwithstanding the fact 
that most of us believe that as individuals 
we are perfectly rational? 


Our Show Window Hurts Our 
Business 
(Continued from page 892) 

richest, most powerful, and, many of us 
hope, the most enlightened country in the 
world, the country that has given billions 
to the world in the effort to make it 
better, afford to withhold the scant mil- 
lions that are needed to make its first 
contact with the incoming alien commen- 
surate with its high purposes and with the 
immensity of its material resources? 

Commissioner Curran’s task is to start 
the American conscience in motion toward 
the achievement of the great purpose of 
making Ellis Island the starting-point for 
the work of Americanization, instead of 
a serious obstacle to the work of imbuing 
the incoming alien with the spirit without 
which it is impossible for him to become 


an American. 
— 


Nothing can be more clear than that a 
thought accepted, put in action, and kept 
free from criticism, becomes with every 
day less true, less vital—becomes more 
false. A thought believed and only that, 
becomes unworthy of belief. And so man 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Lack of money last winter forced the Mission 
to cut down the work and it regretfully refused 
the care of some children who really needed 
help. 

We ask that out young people and others, 
through entertainments or sales or direct gifts, 
do all they can to relieve this situation as 
winter approaches. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D. 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera. SecreTary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pe. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, o1 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunitie- 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 


—conducts an Institute every year for the 
training of church school workers. 

—holds Unitarian Preaching Missions annually 
in a dozen strategic American centers. 
—provides Unitarian ministers with opportun- 
ity for fellowship, inspiration, and mutual help, 
through Ministers’ Institutes. 

—inspires its chapters to aid in financing and 
otherwise maintaining parishes for the maxi- 
mum of service. 

-—gives nation-wide publicity to the aims and 
activities of Liberal Christianity. 


7? PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Ul, MASS. 


TORY OF A YEAR’S WORK BY 
A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB (JUST 
ISSUED) WILL BE MAILED YOU 
UPON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


ever goads himself again to travel the 
winding road. His life is not a state; it 
is a process.—Alexander Meiklejohn. 


THE MACDUFFIB 
SCHOOL OF HOUSERCRART 
Study of the art of home-making. 


Training for home responsibilities. 
Exclusive and continuous use of practice house. 


Outdoor life. 


Beautiful grounds. 


Preparation for Simmons, Hospital Dietetics, Social Service. 
A department of the MacDuffie School 


Directors: 


Joan MacDurriz, Ph.D. (ex-Pres. Unity Chap. U. L. A.) 
Mrs. Jonn MacDvurrin, A.B 


168-182 CENTRAL STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ADDRESS the Secretary of the School, P.O. Box CR 


Local and Suburban Service y 
1, 
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Price of The Register 
Returned to $3.00! 


Beginning with the October 4 issue 
‘the yearly subscription price of 
The.Christian Register will return to 
its original rate of $3.00 


Same high standards 
Same quality 
Same contributors | 
Same Editorial guidance 


And improving all the time 


This rate reduction makes it possible to 
greatly extend The Register’s field of 
usefulness 


Tell your friends about The Register— 
of its merits—of the enlightenment 
which it brings to the individual, 
the family and the community 


‘“‘More Unitarian Homes 


and 


The Christian Register in Every Home!” 
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[ PLEASANTRIES 


“He’s wandering in his mind.” “That’s 
all right, he won’t go far.”—Virginia Reel. 


“Many a wise word is spoken in jest.” 
. “Yes, but think of the number of foolish 
ones that are spoken in earnest.’’—Life. 


“Have any of your childhood ambitions 
been realized?” ‘Yes, when my mother 
used to cut my hair, I always wished I 
hadn’t any.” 


Teacher of Hygiene: “Why must we 
always be careful to keep our homes clean 
and neat?’ Little Girl: “Because com- 
pany may walk in at any moment.’— 
Judge. 


“What! Forgotten your pen- 
cil again, Jones! What would you think 
of a soldier without a gun?’ Jones (an 
ex-servyice man): “I’d think he was an 


Professor : 


officer.” 

The Angler: “Is this a public lake, my 
man?’ The Inhabitant: “Aye.” The 
Angler: “Then it won’t be a crime if I 


land a fish?’ ‘The Inhabitant: 


be a miracle.” 


“No, it'll 


Alice for the first time saw a cat carry- 
ing her kitten by the nape of the neck. 
“You ain’t fit to be a mother,” she cried 
scathingly. ‘You ain’t hardly fit to be a 
father !’”—Youth’s Companion. 

Willie: “Mamma, will you answer just 
one more question? Then I won’t bother 
you any more.” Mother: “All right, then. 
What is it?’ Willie: “Why is it that the 
little fishes don’t drown before they learn 
to swim?” 


“Most of the time,” says the janitor, 
“T’ve no complaint of these here church 
officers. It’s when some fellow who never 
gets a chance to boss anybody during the 
week takes it out on me that I go down 
and kick the furnace door shut.” 


Free State Patrol: “Have ye yer permit 
on ye for dhriven’ the cyar?’ Motorist: 
“T have that. Are ye wantin’ to see ut?” 
Free State Patrol: “What for would I be 
wantin’ to see ut if ye have ut? It’s if 
ye had ut not that I’d want a look at ut.” 
—Punch. 


“Now, Edward,” she said, turning to the 
boy who had been in bad temper, “are you 
going to let the sun go down upon your 
wrath?” Edward squirmed a little as he 
looked up into her pleading face. ‘Well, 
how can I stop it?’ he asked.—Boston 
Transcript. 


The four-year-old son of E. F. Benson, 
whose best-known story is “Dodo,” has 
written a bit of fiction which is complete 
according to the rules: “Once there was 
a merderer with yellow eyes. And his 
wife said to him, ‘If you merder me you 
will be hanged.’ And he was hanged on 
Tuesday next.” 


A young clergyman came up to Dr. 
Harris B®. Kirk after a church meeting in 
Baltimore and said, “I want you to get me 
into a city church, for the Lord never in- 
tended me to preach to farmers.” Dr. 
Kirk’s advice was: “You stay where you 
are. City men work their brains all the 
week, and they have no brains to spare 
to appreciate you on Sunday. The farmers 
work with their hands all the week, and 
rest their brains, so that their brains are 
very active on Sundays.” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


WANTED—Useful first-hand reminiscences of 


D. L. MOODY 


We wish to secure bona fide first-hand unpublished records 
of incidents and anecdotes connected with D. L. Moody. 
Tell your story as briefly as possible, and mail to 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
(the official Northfield magazine) 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
Enclose postage coupon ‘if you want your MSS. returned 


The Chest With The Chill In It 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Synonymous with 


QUALITY 
MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, N.H. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Sanitarium and Hospital 


cA homelike health vetveat in 
beautiful Middlesex Fells Res- 
ervation. Surgical, medical and 
maternity cases. No contagious, 
mental or nervous diseases 
accepted. Weite for booklet. P.O. 
addvess, Melvose, Mass. 


See ee Het Te TTT To 1125 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


pe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


bE 


UTS TTS 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


Hetil 


HOTEL LENOX ; 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


a 
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‘Educational 


ca 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. Minot Simons, 
D.D., minister. First service of the season, 
Sunday morning, September 23, at 11 o’clock. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. All 
welcome, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Howard Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, ministers, 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. (Union service with 
First and Second Churches in Boston.) Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rey. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, September 23, 11 a.m. Open daily 9-4, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road, (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the door.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Mr. Thompson Stone, organist and choirmaster. 
Church school reopens Sunday, September 23, 
at 9.45 a.m. Regular church services begin 
again September 30, at 11 o’clock. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Edward Cummings of the 
South Congregational Society, Boston, Mass., 
will preach September 23. The South Con- 
gregational Society and the Church of the 
Disciples unite with the Arlington Street 
Church for the summer. A brief Hymn Service, 
at 7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held from 
the front steps of the church. Following this 
patie there will be an Organ Recital in the 
church. 


‘‘Natural Brand’”’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 


micividual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


